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Our Christian World Task 


by Henry Pitney Van DusEn* 














I, 


W* TURN to this theme at a moment when it is both un- 
usually timely and peculiarly difficult. 

On the one hand, it is possible to say that there has been no 
previous hour in the nineteen centuries of Christian history when 
the churches were as aware of Christianity as a world reality; as 
alive to the Christian task as a world task; as ready, if not to face, 
in any event to be challenged to face, the titanic responsibilities 
of Christian education throughout the whole world. 

I do not wish to exaggerate that awareness, aliveness, and 
readiness. And I shall have something to add in a more pessimistic 
vein a little later. Nevertheless, speaking comparatively, with re- 
gard to earlier times, the generalization holds. Surely, no one 
would challenge the now threadbare truism that the most signifi- 
cant fact about Christianity in our period . . . is the double accom- 
plishment : 


In our time, Christianity has become, for the first tume, 
a world reality; and, in so doing, has become the first truly 
world movement this planet has known. 

In our time, the major Protestant Churches have begun 
to see their tasks as one task; and have begun so to face tt, 
and to plan and work together, as though the Christian 
churches were One Church, truly a Body of Christ. 


*Dr. Van Dusen is President of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 
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Of the second of those facts the International Council of Religious 
Education is one of the most significant manifestations. Of both 
these facts, last summer's first General Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches was both proof and symbol. 

Any event which is more than a chance happening, of mo- 
mentary consequence, is far more than the occasion itself. Like a 
moment of time, it gathers into itself a vast accumulation of earlier 
events which have determined its character and made it possible; 
and it stretches forth into the beyond in an outflow of events which 
issue from it and which it determines. It is the fleeting consecra- 
tion of past and future. 

Like a human person, it is the child of an innumerable ances- 
try and derives its character—what it is—from them; it begets an 
unnumbered posterity and implants its character upon them. It is 
the heir of the ages and the progenitor of ages yet unborn. It can 
be rightly viewed, understood and appraised only in the light of 
what has made it and what it makes possible. 

Moreover no event so momentous (as the Amsterdam assem- 
bly) happens by chance. It is the fruit of the vision and dreams, 
the plans and labors, of many men over many years; and it is pos- 
sible only because of them. It is not an exaggeration to suggest : 
The hopes of two millenia, the prayers of centuries, the labors of 
decades, the intensive planning of years found fulfillment at Am- 
sterdam. 

More particularly, Amsterdam marked the confluence of two 
great developments within Christendom which have flowed down 
the past century. 

One has been the effort to carry the Christian Gospel to the 
ends of the earth, to establish the church in every land so that 
Christianity might become in fact what it had always been in 
ideal—and had never been in fact—a world religion. 


The other has been the effort to draw together the many, 
diverse, separated bodies which all claim the name of Christ—to 
think, speak, and act unitedly—so that the Christian church might 
become in truth what it had always been in profession, and had 
never been in reality—a single living organism, the “Body of 
Christ.” 
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The Modern Missionary Movement . .. The Movement for 
Christian Unity — History will discover these as the two most 
important features of the life of the Christian Churches in the 
past century and our own day. 

Both developments came to climactic and dramatic expression 
at Amsterdam. They are suggested in the very name of the new 
body which there came to birth—the World Council of Churches, 
for this Assembly was contemporary World Christianity in micro- 
cosm. 

Thus Christianity has become, potentially, a universal faith. 
For, to be universal, it is not necessary that a faith shall have 
established itself as the religion of all men. It is necessary that it 
have demonstrated its power to win the spontaneous and con- 
vinced adherence of men and women of every type, of every race 
and nation and class, from every kind of cultural background, and 
at every stage of cultural advance. In our time, for the first time, 
Christianity has become such a world faith. It is the first move- 
ment of any kind so to claim the allegiance of representative peo- 
ples of the whole earth. 

On the other hand, the Christian churches have started to 
become a living organism. 

It has gone forward—this tidal movement of Christian unity 
—through many diverse channels. 

In towns and cities—through associations of Christian min- 
isters and lay folk; through union services, through church feder- 
ations, through manifold collaboration. 

In counties and states and nations—through comity agree- 
ments for division of missionary responsibility; through national 
church councils; through united organizations for home missions, 
for foreign missions, for religious education, for Christian publi- 
cations. Far more than those in the pews know, the churches are 
even now planning their work unitedly and executing it coopera- 
tively. 

On the world scale—a whole nest of world ecumenical bodies 
—pointing up toward this, the latest and most important—the 
World Council of Churches. One does not understand what was 
done at Amsterdam unless he sees the World Council as the cope- 
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stone of a vast and intricate structure of Christian comity, coop- 
eration and union. 


These are only a few among the uncounted evidences of what 
a foremost political scientist has hailed as one of the noteworthy 
and hopeful developments in this sad century—‘“the gathering tide 
of Christian union.” 


II. 


So much for the hopeful aspects of the present situation. 


On the other hand, there has been no time during this mod- 
ern period, not even the dark years of Fascist extension, of Nazi 
menace, of actual world conflict, when the actualities and the pros- 
pects of world Christianity were so threatened by uncertainties, 
difficulties, and ominous peril of worse things to come, as today. 
This year of our Lord 1949 has dawned upon a world more grave- 
ly shadowed by apprehension than any “peace-time” year within 
memory. 


Western Europe still struggles to achieve minimal security 
against internal collapse or external conquest. Throughout the 
Arab world, unrest smoulders where open conflict is held in un- 
easy and uncertain leash. Promises of lasting peace for Palestine 
are unconvincing. In India, the savor of freedom has already 
soured into civil stress and strife. The fruition of Indonesian in- 
dependence is eclipsed by conflict which threatens to enflame 
Southeast Asia. Korea’s exultation in the free world’s acclaim of 
her nationhood is sobered by an ever-pressing premonition from 
the north. Even from Japan, week-by-week reports are less and 
less reassuring. Most serious of all, the most populous people on 
earth are being delivered from subjection to a regime which they 
no longer trust into servitude to a regime which they almost uni- 
versally fear, possibly dragging all Asia after them. For there are 
those (and I am one of them) who do not believe that the Com- 
munist tide will halt at the borders of China. The prospect which 
we must be prepared to contemplate—ndt as certainty but as pos- 
sibility—is virtually the whole of Asia under Communist domina- 
tion, and in the not distant future. What that would portend for 
every aspect of the Christian Movement, both missionary and na- 
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tional, evangelistic, educational and philanthropic, we do not yet 
begin to know. This apprehension may not be justified by events. 
God grant that it shall prove so. But we should be blind leaders of 
the blind, disqualified for responsible leadership of the Christian 
Cause, unless we contemplated such a possibility; and carried on 
our thinking and discussion and formulated our plans with such a 
possibility firmly in view. Meantime the outlook of all mankind 
knows no real easement from the overarching portent of World 
War III. 

Every one of these “signs of the times” across the world is 
dark with threat to peace, to international friendship, to world 
order. More than that, every one of them portends new difficul- 
ties, hazards, perils for the Christian cause. Recently, I was asked 
by a denominational journal to write a New Year survey of the 
outlook for Christian Missions. The subject proposed was: “Hold- 
ing the Bridgeheads.” The persepctive was rightly defined. This 
does not mean that there are no new and promising advances being 
thrust forward even today, at many different points, in various 
parts of the world. But, make no misake. The over-all picture of 
the Christian world mission at this moment, if we are to use the 
military metaphor, is less that of a triumphant advance than of a 
determined “holding” operation. That promises to be its predom- 
inant character in the days ahead. It is no part of Christian optim- 
ism to evade this ominous prospect; as it is not part of Christian 
realism to permit it to chill the temper of Christian confidence or 
cut the nerve of Christian effort. 


III. 


When we narrow our focus to North America which is, after 
all, our major concern and responsibility, the paradox of the 
world situation stands forth in vivid microcosm. 

On the one hand, we are cheered by evidences of church 
health, of growth, of advance. We take satisfaction in statistics of 
increases in church memberships and church school attendance. 
Speaking directly from the vantage-point of one theological sem- 
inary, there has been no time in this century when the outlook for 
the Christian Ministry, for the oncoming leadership of the 
Churches, was so heartening, when our doors were so overcrowded 
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not only by men and women in unprecedented numbers, but, more 
important, by such large proportions of men and women of out- 
standing abilities, realistic determination and readiness for service 
matched to the demands of the hour. Let us rejoice in all this, 
and take from it such comfort as we may. 


But I trust not one of us is deceived by these surface indica- 
tions of health and vitality. Not only are they shadowed by om- 
inous portents on every horizon of the world scene. Not only are 
they qualified by reflections of these portents within our own lands 
—the progressive permeation of secularism, the complex of dis- 
turbing developments which have been so skillfully, and on the 
whole, accurately—set forth in Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s 
Can Protestantism Win America? 


They are challenged also by the signs of stronger vitality and 
larger effectiveness within Christian groups and sects outside the 
main body of Protestantism. More important, these encouraging 
evidences are, for the most part, surface symptoms. 


Speaking of one of them not long ago, Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin pointed out that the “intellectual climate” is more favor- 
able to Christian faith than a quarter of a century ago. It is true: 
the “winds of doctrine’ are blowing more advantageously for 
Christianity today. But every sailor knows well that the direction 
and movement of his craft are determined by not one but two 
factors. There are the above-surface winds and the surface cur- 
rents which they stir. And there are the deep under-surface tides, 
moving silently and inexorably, controlling the mariner’s advance 
or retreat far more powerfully than the surface breezes and cur- 
rents. These tides have been setting dead against the Christian 
cause, not only today but for more than a generation, not only on 
the world scene but also on this continent. Does anyone of us 
really question that statement? Blind leaders of the blind, we are 
indeed, if we do not confront that fact at its full and frightening 
weight, and accept it as furnishing the conditions for our thought 
together here. Statistics of church growth and church prosperity 
to the contrary notwithstanding, in the larger view, we are not 
gaining ground; we are not even holding our own. 
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IV. 


What does all this mean for the enterprise of Christian educa- 
tion? Perhaps it may be useful, here at the outset, to have an 
answer attempted by one who stands within that enterprise and 
yet also somewhat apart from technical expertness and profes- 
sional immersion in its details. 


I have urged that the world situation is reflected in micro- 
cosm on this continent. We may carry the point one step further, 
and suggest that the North American situation is reflected, in min- 
iature and in epitomy, within Christian education. This is just 
as we should expect. For education has been a special preoccu- 
pation of the American people in the recent period. The newest 
trends, in both thought and method, have had their earliest devel- 
opment and their fullest and most extreme exploitation here. It is 
here, much more than in the pulpit or in any other aspect of its 
manifold program, that the church has been compelled to face the 
movements of modern thought and modern life, to confront their 
sharpest challenge to old patterns of belief and practice, to come to 
terms with modern culture, and to make accommodation to it. In 
this noteworthy sense at least, Christian education has been on 
the frontiers of the church’s life, has served as advance guard and 
pioneer, has functioned as the growing edge of Christian adven- 
ture and advance. 


It has been an exciting role and a difficult one—this role of 
bridge between tradition and novelty, between past and future, 
between an institution which, on the whole continues relatively 
unmodified in outlook and habits and a world of culture and con- 
viction, of presuppositions and practice, which has been moving, 
on the whole, steadily and rapidly away from the church. Hard- 
pressed to continue contact at both ends, to maintain status within 
the kalaidoscopic transmutations in general education and to pre- 
serve the confidence of the churches, Christian education has had 
no alternative but to effect almost day-by-day adjustments, often 
through hurried improvisations. 


Indeed, I do not know more accurate, and revealing, illustra- 
tions of the whole situation than those two representative expres- 
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sions of Christian Education—the Church School and the Chris- 
tian College. 


I should like to declare my belief that the church school has 
been given an impossible task. Confronted by a prodigious expan- 
sion in secular education—buildings, equipment, budgets, person- 
nel; seemingly unlimited civic funds at their command; new divi- 
sions, departments, subjects spawning with exultant unrestraint ; 
one sees the church school, at one breathless and excited, intrigued 
and affrighted, panting to keep pace; limited in time available to 
one or two hours weekly in comparison with five full school days; 
limited in equipment to the meager facilities of the church build- 
ing in comparison with the magnificent learning-factories of secu- 
lar education; limited in personnel to the undependable services of 
an inadequate staff of ill-trained volunteers in comparison with 
vast regiments of highly trained professionals; limited (many 
would contend) by traditional ideologies in comparison to the new- 
est fashions of an ever-changing secular mind. Recourse has been 
had to all manner of ingenious expedients. But who would ques- 
tion that, generally speaking, the end-product in the eyes of the 
pupils upon whom these comparisons strike with inescapable vivid- 
ness is a rather poor showing in comparison with “general educa- 
tion”? 

This has been true equally in the realm of thought and in the 
area of method. 


Far more than any other aspect of the church’s program, 
Christian education has had to come to terms with dominant 
trends in the thought of the times. Church worship could perpet- 
uate traditional patterns; the pulpit could continue its accustomed 
message and manner of presentation. But the church school has 
had no alternative but to meet the challenge head-on and make 
such adjustmen as it could. That adjustment, inevitably, has been 
in either of two opposite directions, and often extreme in both 
directions—either rejection of the modern mind, which has driven 
an impassible chasm between the one-hour a week teaching and 
the 30 a week teaching of the secular classroom; or accommoda- 
tion to the modern mind, which often impresses youth as a some- 
what hurried and harassed and humiliating revamping of Christian 
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faith, to be tacked on to the fringes, or squeezed into the inter- 
stices, of a predominantly secular outlook. 

The whole situation comes to clearer expression in our Chris- 
tian Colleges. 

They, too, in many instances have struggled manfully to 
maintain a Christian stance. To employ the military metaphor 
paradoxically, located on the front-lines of the Church’s confron- 
tation with the Modern World, they have fought a valiant rear- 
guard action. According to the familiar strategy of a rear-guard, 
theirs has been mainly a delaying action. And its tactics have been 
largely improvisations, making the best adjustments they have 
been able to devise to an unfavorable position, yielding an inch 
here and a mile there, but for the most part without clear objec- 
tives and firm principles. 

The original purpose of the Christian College was to furnish 
to the youth of Church homes the privileges of higher education 
on an avowedly Christian basis and within a vigorously Christian 
atmosphere. The relation of Christianity to their program was 
two-fold. The Church was the parent and sponsor of the College. 
Christian Faith was the keystone of its educational arch, the 
central and determining factor in educational theory as well as 
practice, through which all truth found its unity, in relation to 
which everything else was given its place. 

How far from that founding concept are present realities. 
The situation is most vividly revealed in the central instrument of 
the College—the curriculum. We have sought to maintain and 
then strengthen the teaching in religion. But religion is one subject 
among a multiplying diversity of departments. No longer is Chris- 
tian Faith the keystone of the educational arch, but rather one 
brick among many, and a brick for which no very logical or satis- 
factory place within the main structure can be discovered. 

The basic issue here is one of TRUTH—the sovereign which 
all education acknowledges as liege lord. If there be a God at all 
it is obvious to the most untutored common-sense that He is the 
one central and determinative Reality, through Whom all else 
derives its being and in relation to Whom alone all knowledge can 
be rightly viewed and all life truly lived. The truth concerning 
Him, as best men can apprehend it, must be the keystone of the 
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ever-incomplete arch of human knowledge. By the same token, 
religion, far from being a peripheral or incidental subject in the 
scheme of education—one stone located here or there haphazard 
in the educational structure—must be the controlling principle of 
sound education. Education which does not confess Him as its 
Foundation and aspire to Him as its Goal, is false learning, what- 
ever its impressive achievements and pretentious claims. 


V. 


It is not my task here to proffer solutions but to set forth 
problems. But we can hardly leave the matter thus. 

A dozen years ago, Dr. Fosdick, then often regarded as a 
representative “Modernist,” preached a widely noted sermon: 
“Beyond Modernism.” Its main thesis was that, during the pre- 
vious period, our Church very generally had sought adjustment 
to Modern Thought and Modern Culture. The time had come for 
a strong reverse movement. His call to the Church was to come 
out from Modern Culture, to deny its aberrations and extrava- 
gances and self-delusions, in many respects to condemn the 
thought and life of which so many of our Churches had become 
contented children and handmaids. 

To a considerable degree, theology and preaching have obeyed 
that injunction. Has Christian Education? 

To meet, at all adequately and effectively, the needs of this 
tense and tragic hour at any point will be superlatively difficult. 
3ut, two things at least are clear. The hour is striking for a quite 
new, far more rigorous and far more vigorous, thrust of massed 
Christian attack on every hard-pressed front. In that advance, the 
only weapon of significant power is Christian faith in its full rich- 
ness and profundity and certitude. More than that, this is the 
only message from our churches, whether on the far frontiers of 
the world mission or in this nation or in the immediate program of 
Christian education, which has any chance of arresting the atten- 
tion let alone claiming the allegiance of those who understand 
their world’s peril and care deeply for its salvaging, those who 
are most worth reaching. Finally, it is the only message which 
accords with truth and reality, which is worthy of the Lord of all 
3eing and all life. 
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Guiding Principles for Higher 
Education—Methodist Church’ 


Joun D. Gross 


Executive Secretary, Division of Educational Institutions, 
Board of Education, Methodist Church 


ENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE is one of the 143 institu- 

tions related to the Methodist Church in the United States. 

They enroll approximately 210,000 students and have values 
approaching one-half billion dollars. 

This great educational enterprise did not happen. Behind it 
stands a tradition beginning with John Wesley, the Oxford 
scholar. His university background made him recognize that re- 
ligion and education are complementary and indispensable forces 
for the development of harmony and security in human society. 

At the historic “Christmas Conference” held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1784, where the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
formed, plans were adopted for the establishing of the first 
Methodist institution of collegiate grade, Cokesbury College. Thus, 
at its inception when there were only 83 Methodist preachers and 
14,988 members in America, the church assumed that in addition 
to the evangelistic and missionary emphases an educational pro- 
gram must be an integral part of its life. 

Educational pioneers, such as Martin Ruter, Stephen Olin, 
Ignatius Few and William F. Warren helped American Method- 
ism to carry out the injunction of John Wesley—“Let us unite the 
two so long divided—Knowledge and vital piety.” 

This hurried glimpse of the past and the future references to 
it, we trust, will not only aid you in understanding the church’s 
position concerning education but will also help you to value ‘the 
educational principles which have been developed by the Methodist 
Church through its experiences during the past 164 years. 








Charge given to Pres. E. W. Seay, Centenary Junior College Inaugura- 
tion, Oct. 30, 1948. 
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At the very outset of Methodism’s educational endeavor, 
when Cokesbury College was struggling for its existence, Bishop 
Francis Asbury declared, “If we cannot have a Christian school, 
we shall have none.” That principle is inherent in the Methodist 
tradition of higher education. In 1948 at the General Conference 
the bishops of the Methodist Church in the Episcopal Address 
reiterated the traditional position of the church concerning the im- 
portance of the Methodist schools being Christian: 

“If the Church is to be called upon for greater support of its 
institutions, the Church must be convinced that these institutions 
stand deliberately for something in the field of religion and the 
practices that religion demands. There is a Christian world view, 
a Christian way of life, a Christian commitment to the Christian 
Leader. The educational institutions related to the Church, in addi- 
tion to their educational service, must be evangelistic, in the proper 
sense of that term. Without apology, the Methodist institution 
must seek to win its students to the Christ. Our schools must be 
Christian without apology and Methodist with pride. Our facul- 
ties must be Christian in fact. Our efforts must be to make the 
students Christian just as truly as we try to teach them to think. 
We must seek to graduate Christians as certainly as we graduate 
doctors, lawyers, musicians. There must be an end to the nega- 
tive liberalism that glories in non-sectarianism that too often is 
non-everything in religion and that, in the long run, destroys the 
reason that justifies the Church’s maintaining educational institu- 
tions.” 

This high ideal is not an easy one to realize. An educational 
institution is not something detached for contemporary life but in 
reality a microcosm which contains whatever the community con- 
siders important. In the growth and development of America, 
secularism—‘“a polite expression,” Bishop McConnell says, “for 
the world, the flesh and the devil”—has come to dominate life and 
is in reality “like the air about us.” In the period of this nation’s 
greatest expansion, its educational work to a very large degree 
has furnished the essential support for the country’s material 
progress. 

But the salient fact observed by Bishop Asbury remains as a 
must: A Christian educational institution cannot justify its exist- 
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ence without a Christian aim and purpose. This does not mean 
that it will be devoted exclusively to the teaching of religion. Its 
curriculum will necessarily include all areas of learing, scientific, 
humanistic, and cultural; but in addition will have God in it and 
will be concerned with the developing of growing persons into 
Christian character. It will seek to interpret “human life, human 
history and human society in terms of their relationship to God 
and his will and purposes for man.” (The Christian Faith and 
Secularism, Page 45.) 

With the growth of education difficult problems are encoun- 
tered by present-day administrators of Christian colleges unknown 
to the early ones. The: Committee from Harvard University in its 
report on General Education in a Free Society stated that “we are 
faced with a diversity of education, which if it has many virtues, 
nevertheless works against the good of society by helping to de- 
stroy the common ground of training and outlook on which any 
society depends.” Theology once formed the core of the curricu- 
lum of the early colleges. Now, it along with other liberal arts sub- 
jects has to share its place with the natural, physical, and social 
sciences. In fact, it is possible to graduate from many American 
colleges, even some church-related ones, with the impression that 
religion is not germane to life. Leaving religion out of the cur- 
riculum results, as Bishop Temple once observed, is bald atheism. 
If life can be explained without God, then it follows that God is 
not relevant and the study of religion has no special significance. 

In order to undergird the temper and mood of a secularistic 
age, an educational philosophy friendly to material things has been 
worked out. This assumes that the “fullest satisfaction, recon- 
structed surroundings and ultimate brotherhood can be produced 
without the help of religion.” The major prophets who have led 
in creating this do not take a spiritual view of life. They emphasize 
the scientific method of thought—a method which demands that 
conclusions be reached from tested data only. : 

This view has been challenged by educators friendly to the 
spiritual view of life. They dissent from the philosophy that only 
science is knowledge and all else is superstitution and anticipate 
the complete destruction of the basic foundation material in our 
traditional culture if we disentangle ourselves from philosophy, 
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metaphysics, theology, and religion and commit ourselves to 
natural science. Life’s deepest questions must be resolved, they 
contend, by the application of moral and spiritual truths. 

Naturally, the query rises concerning the drift from our early 
spiritual moorings and Christian philosophy of education. The 
blame rests with both educators and religious leaders. Educators 
failed in the advancement of pedagogy to distinguish between 
fundamental and constant elements and the variable ones such as 
theories, practices, methods of teaching and techniques of admin- 
istration. Leaders in our church related colleges have accepted 
prevalent educational theories without examining them to ascer- 
tain if they are consistent with the heritage and ultimate aims of 
life fostered by the Christian church. 

THE CuurcH CoLLece Must Be CHRISTIAN 

In the light of happenings in educational work it is evident 
that Christian educators should examine critically all educational 
theories and expose non-Christian tendencies. This does not mean 
withholding the benefits of the advancement in educational theory 
and method from our Christian schools. In the plan for Cokesbury 
College which aimed, as its announcement stated, “to advance re- 
ligion in America,” the educational views of Locke and Rousseau, 
forerunners of some phases of modern naturalism, were recog- 
nized and utilized insofar as they would fit into a Christian phil- 
osophy. Historically, Christianity, likewise, has not been commit- 
ted to social indoctrination alone as a means of developing beliefs. 
It has emphasized experience and individual inquiry, and certainly 
would not construe the experimental method as inimical to human 
values. 

Unfortunately when colleges founded by the Christian church 
follow the philosophies of a secular or pagan world they do not 
rely on religion as the unifying center for realizing their high and 
noble purposes. In order to draw students and influence persons 
of financial means they detach their educational programs from 
the church and make little effort to integrate their programs with 
organized Christianity. Lessened concern about the connotations 
of Christian education usually result in lessened interest in the re- 
ligious traditions associated with Christian education and in fail- 
ure to graduate Christian leaders. In spite of all the deterring in- 
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fluences the Christian educational institutions which best serve 
the church and help in its work are the ones which hold the con- 
viction that Christianity gives meaning to the whole of life. Such 
schools place an unmistakable stamp of Christian character upon 
their students. 

This view of the work of the Christian College indicated that 
the church’s purpose in founding colleges was the same as the 
one which prompted it to build chapels, organize classes and Sun- 
day schools. The early church discerned that if society were made 
Christian, the church would need the help of leaders who create 
a nation’s opinion and ‘attitudes. Thus Methodism’s work not 
only served its own household, but also rendered a wider service. 

In our day this principle is most important. Now more than 
ever before leadership rests with scientists, statesmen, educators, 
editors, and writers. In fact, some syndicated columnists and radio 
commentators may be listed among the most powerful men in the 
world today. William Allen White, a keen student, recognized 
this: 

“If Christianity is to survive, it must survive in the environ- 
ment made by Christian leaders. It cannot survive in the atmos- 
phere that is thickening with modern paganism. We are still the 
land of liberty, but unless the free are brave, they will no longer 
be free. Unless those who believe in a Christian civilization are 
Willing to sacrifice of their good, hard-earned cash to educate 
Christian leaders, they will find it a few generations off that their 
dream has vanished. 

After all, it comes to this: Is the Christian faith strong 
enough in this country to pay for its own maintenance? If the 
American churchmen fail to support the kind of colleges that turn 
out Christian leaders, American life under another leadership soon 
will close the churches.” (Source Book on Christian Education, 
Henry H. Sweets, Pages 203-4.) 


Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, while a member of Congress, in a 
statement made to the Committee on Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives in behalf of the work of the small Christian 
colleges, stated that 50% of the persons listed in China’s WHO’S 
WHO were graduates of Christian institutions. This was the out- 
come of statesmanlike planning. 
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Several years ago when objectives for Christian education in 
China were being formulated the Christian educators decided that 
the efforts of the church’s schools should be directed toward the 
vocations which deal with the making of public opinion. Hence, 
Christian institutions specialized in liberal arts, law, education, 
and medicine, leaving vocational work, such as agriculture, engin- 
eering, etc., to the governments’ schools. 

Increasingly in our country education on the college and uni- 
versity level is being taken over by the State, and more and more 
the role of the Church’s schools moves toward a minority one. 
This does not mean that Christian schools grow less significant or 
less important. From the point of view of the work of the Church, 
this may increase their vitality. 

As has been previously suggested, making the world Christian 
requires Christian leaders capable of crystalizing Christian senti- 
ments and convictions into public opinion. Unless some of the 
nation’s educational institutions hold a Christian view of the 
world, a society based upon the Christian faith with its essential 
values and freedoms will not be possible. 


AN EpuCATED LEADERSHIP 


Inherent also in the Church’s educational work was the pur- 
pose of producing for the growing church an educated leadership. 
Now, in retrospect, it can be stated that the growth and develop- 
ment of the church within the past century has been made pos- 
sible largely through the trained leadership produced by its own 
institutions of higher learning. The church could never have met 
the demands placed upon it if it had not been for its established 
centers of education. 

The continued need for Christian colleges for leadership in 
ethical and spiritual areas likewise must not be overlooked in this 
atomic age. The source of this sort of leadership rests with the 
church-related college. One investigation revealed that the church- 
related and private colleges are supplying six times as many lead- 
ers for these vocations as public tax supported institutions. 

Concomitant to the realization of the foregoing aims the 
church’s educational efforts must be concentrated upon persons 
capable of influencing the public mind. Once when there was a 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


paucity of educational opportunities it could justify its educa- 
tional mission through helping anyone able to profit from school 
experiences. Now, when educational efforts and responsibility 
should be narrowed to where they will be most effective. Early 
Methodist leaders sought for their colleges picked youth, capable 
of succeeding in their chosen fields. Moral attributes were deemed 
as essential as intellectual abilities. Cokesbury College announced 
that in order to “embrace every opportunity of instructing the 
students in the great branches of the Christian Religion” it “did 
not admit students indiscriminately” for “we are persuaded that 
the promiscuous admission of all sorts of youth into a seminary of 
learning is pregnant with many bad consequences.” It is therefore 
within the tradition of Christian education to emphasize the selec- 
tion of students for Christian colleges to give preference to per- 
sons capable of strengthening the spiritual view of life. 

The pioneer church founded colleges to place the Christian 
religion in the nation’s consciousness. It is said that in the period 
of the revolution and the years immediately following, the re- 
ligious and moral conditions of the country reached the lowest 
ebb in our entire history. 

During this period, liberalism was deistic, and in many re- 
spects anti-religious. An effort was made to build educational in- 
stitutions upon secular republican sentiments and make them civil 
in character rather than religious. The church colleges were 
founded because the church deemed Christian institutions essen- 
tial if America was to be Christian. 

Coming into the 20th Century there is a recurrence of the 
effort to build our democratic institutions upon their own princi- 
ples. Life, some moderns hold, is no longer created, controlled, 
sustained and inspired by religious groups, and the church which 
was once the maker of culture has had its work supplanted by the 
state. 

Leaders who hold that the church is no longer vital in life 
would turn to an unashamed humanism in order to conserve the 
spiritual essentials of our tradition. The democratic state they 
assure us is not hostile to the values undergirding the worth and 
place of the individual. The Bible with its message is not essential 
in the educational program. Its place can be filled with materials 
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furnished by democratic society. But those who would argue that 
Christian virtues are not dependent upon the Christian faith might 
recall the events leading to the destruction of Europe’s culture. 
Dr. Elton Trueblood’s words “moral decay, experience shows, in- 
evitabiy follows the loss of theistic conviction and there is little 
evidence that civilization can be held together without it;” are 
certainly apropos here. (Education for life, page 183.) 


Interwoven also in the church’s philosophy of education has 
been the emphasis upon high standards of scholarship. The con- 
structive support of Wesleyan schools to all of the nation’s high 
educational aims has become proverbial. From the time that the 
accrediting bodies began to emphasize the importance of qualita- 
tive standards Methodist institutions have consistently aimed to 
have their programs able to pass the scrutiny of these associations. 
The church wants the practice of its institutions to warrent their 
being at ease when in the company of the nation’s best schools. 
Likewise it is anxious that they lend their influence in the coopera- 
tive efforts to provide the best educational institutions possible for 
American youth. 


There is no place for superficial academic work in the church’s 
program of higher education. Therefore, when any institution 
seeks to cover up poor scholarship with the robes of piety, it is 
guilty of inexcusable hypocrisy. In spite of all the exacting de- 
mands projected by standardizing agencies no educational insti- 
tution is required to choose between sound scholarship and vital 
religion. The two in the Weslevan tradition are complementary 
—not exclusive. 


It is not assumed that the foregoing traditions drawn from 
the stream of Wesleyan education represent all that must be con- 
served and exemplified. Each institution has its own rich history 
and through the interplay of many forces develops a personality 
of its own. Centenary Junior college calls upon the new admin- 
istration to recognize that an institution’s personality like an indi- 
vidual’s is sacred and should not be violated. It asks those to whom 
its future is committed to so direct its affairs that through the 
years it will grow stronger and render better service to its con- 
stituency. 
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A vigorous, dedicated college president speaks 
out with remarkable boldness and wisdom on 


The Right and Wrong of College 


By Cecit HINSHAW 
President, Penn College 


HAT SHOULD college mean to you? Why did you—and 

hundreds of thousands of American young people — enroll 
in college last fall? What may our country expect from its big 
investment in college and university? The answers are linked up 
with the meaning education has for us. 


EpucaTIon Orr Its PATH 

To begin at the most obvious point: it is quite probable that 
as a college graduate you will earn more money in your lifetime 
than if you had chosen not to go to college. Very likely your 
income will be earned with less physical labor, and almost surely 
you will have more prestige in your community. Certainly you 
will be richer in worthwhile friendships. Yet, if these are your 
chief reasons for going to college, you are grossly unfair to those 
who have helped make that possible. More; you are actually be- 
traying, in such a case, the ancient ideals of a liberal education. 
For education does not necessarily bring any of the above men- 
tioned results. 

The true purpose of education, of course, is to develop one’s 
latent resources; to cultivate and discipline one’s mental, social, 
physical, and spiritual powers. Many a person who has been most 
highly educated, judged by these standards, has had little of wealth 
and still less of security or adulation. Socrates drinking the hem- 
lock, Jesus on the cross, Gandhi dying for India—surely these 
have been among the best educated persons of all time. Yet they 
have been poor in material goods and late in gaining recognition 
among their fellow-men. And all have regarded personal security 
lightly—as lightly as a tree its leaves when frost comes. 

To be sure, not many students enrolled in college today are 
destined to be world-famed immortals. Even so, education for you 
should never be regarded as primarily a road to an easy life and 
an assurance of personal security—not even if several million 
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fellow-Americans have come to regard education as a tool by 
which to achieve selfish and materialistic goals. 

But the real college education can never be lowered success- 
fully to that level. Recent attempts to reshape education into a 
materialistic tool are failing. For example, the education that was 
to give us unlimited material goods is being centrally diverted to 
the perfection of weapons which threaten us with complete de- 
struction; knowledge that was to give us freedom is now con- 
scripting us in ever larger areas of our life. We learn, almost too 
late, that man’s attempt to save himself can result only in the 
loss of all he holds dear. Indeed, it seems as though the universe 
itself is so constructed that it does not permit successful perver- 
sion of the process of education. Our prostitution of its noble 
ends now threaten us with a tidal wave of death. 


ForGotTtEN GOAL: Wortp CITIzENSHIP 


If such bankruptcy of materialistic education be granted, 
what can we say does remain the true purpose and meaning of 
education? Clearly the ideal meaning of education is now crea- 
tion of true world citizenship. Beyond vocational training and pro- 
fessional preparation, transcending social and athletic values, is 
the absolute requirement that education develop those disciplines 
and qualities desperately needed today to redeem our world from 
impending chaos. Though worldly. success attend its efforts, that 
college has miserably failed whose graduates do not develop a 
world patriotism and a spirit of brotherhood capable of sustain- 
ing the most arduous efforts toward lasting peace and justice for 
all men. 

The implications of this concept of education are best seen 
when we consider the various aspects of educational effort. In- 
tellectual disciplines aimed at acquiring knowledge and under- 
standing are basic to college life. The educated man is one who 
knows and understands the world in which he lives. But by now 
it should be entirely obvious that a scoundrel can achieve such a 
goal. The mastery of intellectual disciplines provides no guaran- 
tee that they will be used for socially constructive purposes. And 
it is at this crucial point that our whole philosophy of education 
becomes extraordinarily significant. A truly educated man, judged 
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THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF COLLEGE 


by the criteria we have been developing, is one who gains knowl- 
edge and understanding of the world in order to help mankind, 
rather than to advance his own interests. 


Wuat ACTUAL SUBJECTS 7 


Obviously the content of the knowledge essential for education 
of this type includes the basic material of a liberal arts education. 
The man who studies history, economics, and sociology is thereby 
much better qualified to judge correctly the direction in which our 
world should go. He can be a better citizen both of his nation and 
of the world. Especially for the building of a world government 
on a sound basis do we need people in all walks of life who will 
provide the leadership for moulding an informed public opinion. 
Command of our own language, knowledge of literature and art, 
some degree of mastery of another language, understanding of 
philosophy and religion, a grasp of basic facts of science—these 
are tremendously important to the world citizen-in-the-making. 
Facing many profound and urgent problems of our civilization, 
we cannot do without the great insights of the best minds and 
souls of all ages and countries. 


But this is not to say that vocational and professional prep- 
aration is unimportant. To serve, we need tools with which to 
work—skilled hands and a trained mind. But again face the ques- 
tion: Is such training being acquired for selfish reasons to increase 
our personal gain and prestige? God forbid that we should thus 
debase honorable work and toil! Rather, an educated man must 
know that his means of livelihood is intimately related to the crea- 
tion of a better world. And we must rigorously exclude from our 
vocational choices those types of work and labor which serve to 
degrade people or to weaken the moral fabric of society. Yes, 
even those occupations which are merely neutral in social signifi- 
cance must also be refused, no matter how lucrative they may be. 
As Albert Schweitzer dedicated his medical skill and religious 
training to the creation of better life for the people of Africa, so 
ought we to consecrate our skilled hands and minds to human 
betterment. And it is the task of education thus to guide voca- 
tional choices. Perhaps the true meaning of education for us may 
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be seen most clearly in the ends we pursue as we earn our liveli- 


hood. 


MATURITY AND INTERNATIONALISM 


In addition to acquiring knowledge and understanding, an 
educated person should achieve psychological and social maturity. 
And there can be little question that such a goal is best achieved 
when men learn to live for a cause infinitely larger than selfish 
ambitions. So fundamentally true is this principle that failure to 
abide by its results in psychological damage. Self-interest be- 
comes a psychosis: insanity is not infrequently the result of ex- 
treme selfishness. 

Serious questions need to be raised about our modern life at 
this point. Increasing mental instability, alarming divorce rates, 
addiction to drugs, and escapist amusements in gigantic propor- 
tions all indicate that we have not found the true meaning of edu- 
cation and of life. Our unequalled school, college, and university 
buildings and equipments and our record enrolments offer little 
evidence that we are achieving psychological and spiritual ma- 
turity. In fact there is obviously real question whether we are not 
actually infantile as a nation in some of our reactions. 

Somehow educated people must learn that selfishness is anti- 
quated and impractical. If man lives at all in our time, he will 
live only as a spiritually mature being. Wars, human exploitation, 
and racial discrimination are luxuries the world can no longer 
afford. Jesus was eternally right when he said, “For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake shall find it.” Even nations must learn this elemental 
lesson. National selfishness has always been a sin, but now it is 
raised by the threat of atomic war to the level of treason against 
the whole human race. 

The true purpose of education is thus the shaping of trained, 
disciplined minds and spirits. Its best graduates are men and 
women willing and able to lead others into accepting the divine 
mission to redeem mankind from déstruction and keep steady its 
vision of 

That one far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves. 
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Evaluating Our Christian 
Program 


GEORGE THOMAS TADE* 


UST a little more than three centuries ago our country was 

invaded by a group of men and women who held a philosophy 
of life that was more than nominally Christian. They chose to 
come to the wilderness of America because they believed that here, 
through the help of God, they could establish a society consistent 
with their philosophy. 

From the start these pioneers depended upon two instiutions 
to present the ideals in which they believed. Whenever a village 
was laid out, provision was made for a church and a school. For 
them it would not have been complete to have had the one and 
not the other. Religion and culture were inseparable. The term, 
Christian education, as we use it today would have seemed to them 
a tautology. Education was abviously Christian education.’ 

As the population increased, the need was felt for institutions 
of higher learning ; and as a result the small church-related college 
came into existence. At first these Christian colleges bore the 
major responsibility of higher education. It was their purpose to 
present the “Way of Life.” The academic program was an integral 
part of this major objective. In recent years the church-related 
colleges have been a supplement to publicity controlled higher 
education ; but in light of the report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education we are forced to ask of the small church- 
related college, ““What now ?” 

Can it be that we who believed that religion and culture went 
hand in hand have as a nation arrived at the conclusion that re- 
ligion is an unnecessary element in our modern civilization ?. Is it 








-*Dr. Tade heads the Department of Speech at Greenville College, Green- 
ville, Illinois. 

*Tenney, M. A., Still Abides the Memory (Greenville, Illinois: The Col- 
lege Tower Press, 1942), p. 2. 
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possible that in future years we should be satisfied with giving 
only 900,000 students the benefit of education combined with the 
moral and spiritual heritage of the past? Surely the answer is 
obvious. “No!” 


Why then did the commission appointed by the President 
relegate the church-related colleges to an unimportant place in 
future higher education? Can it be that the Christian colleges are 
doing only the same task as other institutions of higher learning ? 
I fear that is the impression that too frequently has been given. 


The public can hardly fail to see the transformation that many 
of our church-related colleges have undergone in recent years. 
In many, daily chapel with its spiritual impact is a thing of the 
past; dances have replaced student prayer services; and special 
evangelistic services designed for the students are unknown to our 
present student generation. For fear we will loose our share of 
the ever enlarging student population, we have watered down our 
Christian philosophy of education to the point where it would seem 
we may have forgotten our reason for being. 


Unfortunately the confusion and bewilderment of aim so 
characteristic of the American college and university are to be 
found in many of our church-related colleges ; nevertheless, despite 
our seeming state of confusion and our apparent departure from 
our original standards, we have yet retained the basis of our 
Christian philosophy. This is indeed encouraging! Let us indi- 
vidually evaluate our own program in the light of our original 
purpose. 


Christian higher education first came into being in order that 
the way to abundant life might be taught. It was not our primary 
purpose to train students in the arts, sciences, and skills as im- 
portant as they are. It was our primary purpose to teach men of 
the love of Jesus Christ, a love so strong that it would lead to a 
closer walk with the Master Teacher. In this purpose it is evident 
that we placed supreme value on the spiritual. We believed then 
that we were dealing with a composite of human life made up of 
the spiritual, physical, intellectual, moral, and social aspects of 
man. It was our desire to cause the spiritual to permeate life as 
a whole and to be the salt that would flavor the rest of life in such 
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a way that it would be uplifted, directed, and in a measure per- 
fected. 

Is this original purpose too idealistic for our day? Is it theo- 
retical and not functional? Quite the contrary, it is as workable 
and intensely practical as was the man Jesus himself. If for a 
moment we doubt its practicality, we doubt the practicality of 
Christianity ; and if we doubt the practicality of Christianity, we 
have no plea for our church-related colleges. 

If as Christian educators we believe in this fundamental pur- 
pose, let us seek to make our college programs consistent with our 
objectives. Let us not hestitate to let the American people know 
that for which we stand. Only as we present a distinctly different 
type of contribution to future American higher education can we 
justify our existence. 


* * * *£ * * 


COLLEGE COSTS UP, TEACHERS LACKING 


According to a New York Times survey, 18,000 college teach- 
ers are needed at once—65% of liberal arts institutions reporting 
that they are right now seeking new faculty members. (Recently 
a leader of the National Vocational Guidance Association declared 
that recruiting for the ministry and for the teaching field, both 
“idealistic” callings, is an almost identical task.) 

At the same time, college costs are still advancing, the survey 
shows. In 410 typical liberal arts colleges’ replies to a question- 
naire, the average tuition now is up 50% above pre-war, pre-GI 
Bill levels, to $366 yearly. In 80% of the surveyed schools, new 
buildings are now planned which will cost over 5 million in the 
next 10 years. 


* * *£ *£ Kk * 


During the last 25 years Egypt has succeeded in reducing its 
illiteracy only from 85 per cent to 75 per cent of the entire adult 
population. 
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A tribute to a very human 
Teacher of the Classics 


Learning for Life 


S1stER MAry Aguin, I.H.M.* 


IDAY, I came across some yellowed class assignments of a 
long yesterday. They brought back pleasant memories of a 


very human and lovable teacher of the classics. 


The cover caption said, “Gleanings from a Georgic Drive.” 
What simple, disarming ways he had! — ways of making students 
do gladly things they had never intended to do, in fact, had 
strongly resolved not to do. If we were not covering quite so much 
territory as he had planned, then he would institute a little joyful 
drive; and so contagious was his spirit that we would find our- 
selves vaulting over a few hundred lines in advance, and really 
enjoying it. 

In the corner of the cover, and on each page of the manuscript 
was a characteristic red. This meant—vidi I have seen this; I have 
noted the hours of labor, the signs of improvement, the effort at 
perfection; I have caught any wrong constructions or inaccurate 
renderings ; I have rejoiced in your accomplishment. This was all 
summed up on the last page in a very firmly written Optime, 
accompanied by a God bless you. If he were especially pleased, his 
own initials would be at the end—E.J.R.S.J. 


And the content? I enjoyed that, too. First came a rather 
elaborate dedication to the mighty Vergil, my appreciation of a 
gracious poet, a magic weaver of words—a sort of carrying coals 
to Newcastle, it is true, but even as I re-read it, I know again the 
joy that went into the writing. 


*Sister Mary Aquin teaches at Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE 
THOU VERGIL, 


Mastersinger of ancient Rome, 

List from thy far off sphere to praise of mine 
That wells from heart all eager to bestow 
Praise where praise is due. In distant days 

I loved thee well; thy magic touch that made 
Ancient Troy live and fall once more 

Thrilled me with its power. At thy word 

I stood suspended on lofty crest of ocean wave 
And gazed on Trojan treasures strewn below, 
An offering to Juno’s wrath — so dread to see! 
At Dido’s throne I listened, awe-compelled, 
To words of hero-wanderer out-poured 

From grateful heart 
“As long as the rivers flow to meet the seas, 

As long as the shadows play on the arches of the mountains, 
As long as the stars graze in the infinate meadows of heaven, 
So long will thy name and thy honor abide with me, 
Whatsoever the land whose summons I obey” . . 

(Several lines of transition from the Aeneid to the Georgics) 





I may forget, as students do, while Time 

Goes on its way, that ‘twas near Mantua, 

At Andes, thou wast born. I may forget 

The date—’twas 70 B.C. thou first 

Didst see the light of day. But memories 

Undimmed by Time will ever linger on— 

Thoughts that came from thee, thoughts that now are mine. 


Thy father was a farmer! far-seeing man— 
No farmer was his son. 

A gleaming steed, he recognized, 

A Pegasus made for loftier work than his. 
Pasture lands of intellectual delights 

Became thy grazing ground. Up wooded heights 
Left free to roam, where breath or inspiration 
Fanned thy brow, thou saw but beauty 

In the valley’s depth, and sang thy song 

With simple grandour,—a farmer’s poet son. 
No farmer now am I, nor farmer’s child, 

Yet not deceived am I. The drudgery dull, 
The grind of toil thou didst not know; 

Free from this thou freely saw 
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The glorious romance of labor, the dear delights of work. 

Thy feet, ’tis true, still trod the paternal clods, 

But confess, dreamer of dreams, 

Thy head was among the clouds. 

Then followed some verse of a little more simplicity, question- 
ing the propaganda motive of the Georgics. You will recall that it 
represents an ancient back-to-the-farm-movement, of which Vergil 
was the publicity man. 

You could sing of a glorified husbandman, 
As a glorified plough cleft the soil, 
While a glorified ox walked on ahead, 
All robed in the glory of toil. 

How many sons 

Were kept down on the farm, 
Because of your heavenly singing? 
Few, I am sure; 

Yet down through all time 

Praise of your work will go ringing. 
Were I free to invest, 

I would not buy a farm 

And put your dear Georgics on trial, 
I accept them on faith, 

Delight in their worth, 

And trust that you wrote without guile. 

The body of the book consisted of selections from the 
Georgics on one side of the page and my translation on the other. 
I still like them. The appreciative V at the bottom of each page 
recalls that our teacher, too, was genuinely pleased with both the 
choice and the titles: “The Daring Genius of Vergil,” “Itinerary 
of the Drive,” “Only God Can Make a Tree,” “Orpheus in the 
Underworld.” How he responded to anything that showed a love 
for his beloved classics! 

Indeed some of them may well be repeated here lest any lover 
of the Georgics should turn from these pages unsatisfied. 


THE WEATHER OF ANCIENT DAYS 


Never unheralded is the coming of storm. 

As it rises from the vale, the high-soaring cranes flee before it; 
The heifer with eyes turned to heaven 

Sniffs the gale with nostrils distended ; 

Round the lakes flit the swallows 
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With shrill-twittering sound, 
While forth from the fen, croaks 
The world-old plaint of the frogs. (1.373-378) 


A THOROUGHBRED 


A thoroughbred ever dares to blaze the trail. 

No dread for him has threatening flood; 

He trusts himself to the untried bridge, 

and shudders not at meaningless noises. 

But if the clashing of arms he hears from afar, 

He cannot stand still. He pricks up his ears, 
Quivering in every limb, all alert for the fray, 
While his breath like smoke from a fire, 

Comes heavy and hot from his nostrils. (III. 77-85) 


THE GLORIFIED HUSBANDMAN 


All too blessed, indeed, are the farmers, 
Did they but count their blessings. 

They for whom righteous earth, 

Far apart from the clashing of armor, 

Pours forth from the soil in lavish array, 
All they need for the body’s support. 
Theirs is peace undisturbed, 

A life that has nothing to hide, 

Rich with manifold riches, 

Restful ’mid wide-spreading farms. 

Theirs are the woodland pastures, 

The wilderness haunt of beasts, 

Where youth inured to labor 

Is hardened to poverty. 

There in the country the gods are held sacred, 
And sires receive their due reverence. 

There Justice, ere this earth she departed, 
Among folks such as these, 

Her final footsteps imprinted. (II. 458-474) 


And finally, that poignant moment in the winning back of 
Eurydice, “when sudden madness the doubting lover seized” - - - 
Forgiveness might have been his, 
If the shades knew how to forgive. 
He stopped. 
At the very threshold of light was Eurydice, his own. 
Alas, for one moment of madness, as heart o’ercame head! 
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One backward glance, and - - - 
Wasted was all his labor, 
Broken his bond with the god. 
Thrice, thrice rang the thunder, 
O’er the stagnant pool of avernus 
“What, O Orpheus, what frenzied madness,” she cried, 
Has ruined thee and mv hapless self? 
Again the cruel fates summon me back, 
And sleep shrouds in darkness my swimming eyes. 
And now, farewell! 
Enveloped in the vastness of night, I am carried away, 
My powerless hands outstretched to you - - - 
Alas, not yours, am I!” 
Thus her words, and suddenly, 
‘Special Detours,’ each one commemorating a high-light of human 
Like smoke intermingled with air, 
She sped from his sight afar. (IV. 489-500) 

Appended to the ‘Table of Contents’ was a section marked 
Latin rendering (Father also taught Latin Composition) of that 
interest in an always-human class. The first was headed De cruce 
tollenda di cit Carolus Roemer, S.J.*; it consisted of an original 
classic illustration of the youth who complained of his own cross, 
but, when offered by an angel a chance to choose one to his own 
liking, rejected as too heavy first a gold cross and then a silver 
one, and finally ended by picking up the very one he had laid down. 
There must have been a reason that day for making that final 
point: bear your own cross; no burden will it be but a joy to you. 
Someone was probably finding gerunds or subjunctives more than 
she could bear! 

The second detour was the Latin frontis-piece from a life 
of Cardinal Bellarmine: 


AMOR 


est res mirabilis et caelestis: 

numquam fatigatur nec satiatur: 
aggreditur opera quantumvis 

ardua: nec est in eius lexico 

verbum non possum, set omnia possum 


*Optional reading: dicit CC... R...., SJ.; 
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This recalled a special trip which Father made to the Faculty 
House in the very middle of class; there was need that day for a 
combination Latin lesson and homily on the love of God! It was 
motivated, I assure you, and warranted by circumstances, that is, 
for a teacher who had the welfare of his individual pupils at heart. 
- - - A Sister, one who should walk in trust that her Father in 
Heaven would stoop to her every necessity, had been called upon 
to ‘scan’ the limpid lines of the Georgics, and had answered, ‘I 
can’t!’ Before anyone could realize the gravity of the offense, 
Father had disappeared from the room and was next seen doing a 
marathon across the campus, his habit flying in the wind. He re- 
turned out of breath but triumphant, the life of Bellarmine tucked 
under his arm. Without a word of explanation or apology, he 
wrote the Latin on the board and translated it with considerable 
interpolations as to the power of Love. The homily ended with 
the climax, “In love’s dictionary there is no such word as NON 
POSSUM! but OMNIA POSSUM! Now, dear Sister, will you 
scan the Latin?’ And Sister scanned. 


The swiftness and simplicity that marked this incident make 
it stand out across the years as a symbol of Love. It often comes 
to mind with such lines of the Liturgy as: He rejoiced as a giant 
to run in the way. 


The third detour was headed De laboribus perficiendis and 
read: Nemo ad impossibile tenetur. De hoc dicit Sanctus Ignatius: 
Prorsus te confer; omnia optime fac; deo omnia certa relinque. 
This admirably summed up the attitude towards life’s tasks that 
this true son of St. Ignatius not only taught his students but also 
radiated in his own life. He attacked such a homely task as drill- 
ing sequence of tenses with a vitality, a buoyancy that was posi- 
tively contagious. I can see him yet executing an original action 
drill across the front of the room as he impressed the relativity of 
time in the infinitive mood: I say now that he came yesterday, dico 
eum venisse; I say now that he is coming today, dico eum venire, 
and so on, with inflection, rhythm, gesture, impressing his point on 
several senses, including your sense of humor. I would find myself 
at study period reliving the scene, even actually, if there was any- 
one around to enjoy it with me. His joy still pulsed through the 
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lesson, impressing it deeply as a lesson in Latin, but still more 
lastingly as a lesson in life. 


Indeed, Father Charles Roemer, S.J. was truly a teacher of 
the Humanities. Whatever his task of the moment, it became the 
most significant thing in life, eliciting his full attention. Each indi- 
vidual student was a person in his eyes, a king, or rather, just one 
of God’s children, and, therefore, worthy of reverence and loving 
consideration. A lover of the classics and of life, a vital teacher, 
a humble man of God, he left impressed on the mind and heart of 
each student lessons that no length of time can efface. A descrip- 
tion once given of Dom Columba Marmion, might well be applied 
to him: “The grace that accompanied his presence clung to his 
memory, so that a thought of him drew one nearer to God.” Yes, 
and nearer to one’s fellow men, too, for there was warmth, an 
expansiveness in his ordinary dealings that had a mellowing effect 
on all, softening hard lines as does the warm glow of a candle. 


Perhaps there would not be so much critical eyeing of educa- 
tion today, necessitated by the plain fact of unsatisfying results, if, 
in spite of the pressure from mechanization and specialization, 
teachers took the time to be really human, if they exerted the 
patience and courage required to develop and radiate a truly 
Christian personality. 


* * * * * * 


MNISTERIAL SALARIES 


Because Pension Board figures give accurate information, 
Presbyterian USA assessment of salaries among its regularly in- 
stalled pastors is a constant revealing process. This fall it is indi- 
cated that the average pastor’s salary is $3,635.09—$3,161 cash 
and his house and $291 in pension or insurance paid by his parish. 
645 do receive an income less than $2,400. Highest pay is in Balti- 
more, then Michigan, Illinois, Oklahoma, New Jersey. Clergy in- 
come is steadily rising in all communions. 
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A Christian Philosophy 
of Education 


EUGENE K. EAKIN* 


Se ERE is something lacking in Amercan education today. 
There is no want of variety in the courses offered by the 
colleges and universities of our land. Great sums of money are 
being spent for buildings and for equipment. The percentage of 
our youth who are going to college is highly gratifying. The pres- 
tige which education enjoys at present is impressive as indicated by 
the increasing popularity of adult education and refresher courses. 
But when one asks what relationship exists among the verious sub- 
jects of study to unify them into one curriculum, or when one in- 
quires what attitude towards life characterizes the American 
college graduate, then the terrific lack of integration which exists 
in American education today becomes apparent. 

Though America has many universities, yet, with the possible 
exception of certain Roman Catholic schools and perhaps a few 
others, a unification of truth through a basic view of God and man 
and things, which the term “university” should imply, seems to be 
unattempted. We are familiar, of course, with the historical an- 
tecedents of this situation. It is directly related to our attitude 
towards religion in education. Our forefathers, having suffered 
under the tyranny of a government in which church and state were 
one, were determined that in America there should be a strict 
separation of church and state. It was decided early in our history 
that democratic purposes would be served best by entrusting edu- 
cation to the state rather than to the churches. 

Our early educational leaders were concerned to prevent any 
sectarian use of the public schools. American zeal for the separa- 
tion of church and state in public education produced an attitude of 
disapproval for any definite presentation of Christian belief how- 
ever free from denominational bias. At the same time the Ameri- 


*Dr, Eakin is Dean of the Graduate School of Theology, Findlay College, 
Findlay, Ohio. 
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can love of toleration and fair play led to a conception of academic 
freedom which practically protected any educator from any limita- 
tion in expressing his views even though to a Christian thinker 
they might seem to be secularistic, agnostic, or even atheistic. Thus 
religious faith could not well be used to unify education in our 
‘country for reference to it was discouraged and educational atti- 
tudes which ignored the significance of religion or even belittled it 
were not disapproved. 

As a result, with respect to both teachers and textbooks we 
now reap the fruitage of many years of the separation of religion 
from public education. In fact, many of our school teachers and 
college professors never had an academic presentation of religious 
truth, and their professional training was received at the hands of 
university professors who, in many instances, never took a course 
in religion. Furthermore, many of our textbooks and reference 
volumes have been written by men and women bred educationally 
from a number of generations of secularistic instruction and train- 
ing. A quite recent study, College Reading and Religion’, indicates 
the seriousness of the problem of where to secure textbooks and 
reference reading which will recognize the validity of Christian 
belief as it impinges upon the various fields of study. 

It is a fact that religion has not been allowed to exercise its 
proper integrating function in American education and that there 
has resulted an atomism in education in our country today which 
prevents a presentation of the verious fields of study as really 
parts of one whole of knowledge. For example, most students are 
quite impressed with the vocabulary, methods, and technique used 
in courses in the physical sciences. In many instances they do not 
perceive nor is it called to their attention that the laboratory 
method and the vocabulary used in the physical sciences were de- 
veloped expressly to deal with physical phenomena. The student, 
instead of realizing that the physical scientist has accepted certain 
limitations in adopting his techniques, is likely to suppose that 
knowledge obtained by other methods, expressed with a different 
vocabulary, and not capable of being checked in the science labora- 
tory, is untrue or at least untrustworthy. 


‘College Reading and Religion, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Yale 
University Press, 1948. 345 pages. $5.00. 
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There is, in general, a formidable lack of coordination be- 
tween fields of study in our schools; and it is unfortunate, indeed, 
that only with great difficulty can the average student in most of 
our colleges organize and correlate his knowledge into a unity of 
understanding. The idea involved in devices such as the integrated 
course at Muskingum College which includes Religion, Psychology, 
and Philosophy’, is certainly worthy of serious study. There are, 
no doubt, a number of other groups of fields of study which are 
closely enough related to be thus integrated into courses which 
would enable the average student to grasp the vital significance 
their inter-relatedness reveals. But even in fields of study which 
are not germane enough to make feasible integrated courses, there 
should still be awareness of the validity of the disciplines of other 
areas of knowledge and instruction. 


Religion is the proper integrating center about which all 
knowledge should be organized, for religion has to do with our 
basic assumptions about God, man, and things, and their inter- 
relation. Therefore, a philosophy of education which is really 
pertinent must be characteristically a religious one. Such an edu- 
cational philosophy is necessary not only for the integration of 
knowledge as such, but also for the needed development of a sense 
of value, a capacity to appreciate beauty, goodness, and truth, and 
for the emergence of concern which will motivate the individual to 
live creatively in a world of many needs. 


It is true that educational philosophy, both in theory and in 
practice, often has included principles which are broadly religious. 
But in many instances these have been humanistic in character 
rather than definitely Christian. Some of our great educational 
thinkers hold praiseworthy ideals for human behaviour. Their 
conception of worthy character, home-life, industrial relationships, 
and citizenship in general could scarcely be bettered. But a defi- 
nitely Christian theology is frequently absent. One often can read 
between the lines and sometimes plainly enough in the content 
itself a concept of Deity which is other than the Christian one; 
and disbelief in basic Christian doctrine, such as that of the im- 
mortality of the individual, is often apparent. 


*The Journal of Bible and Religion, July, 1948. Page 151f. 
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Have we not carried a supposed avoidance of dogmatism and 
sectarianism in education entirely too far? Should it be in a coun- 
try where a large percentage of the population professes Christian 
faith that teachers and authors of textbooks should be so timid 
about testifying to Christian beliefs? Why should we permit the 
negation of all that is specifically Christian to go unchallenged? 
Why should we send forth thousands of college and university 
graduates into life with attitudes and ideas which present a definite 
barrier to fellowship in the faith and life of our churches? Has 
not this supposed tolerant attitude which is at the expense of a 
positive Christianity at times almost disabled us, teachers of re- 
ligion, as apostles of the Christian faith? 


We may well ask how long our philosophy of life can with- 
stand the positivism of certain other ideologies, such as com- 
munism, when our educational content so often lacks definite 
Christian conviction. The humanistic ideal for man has borrowed 
much from the Christian ideal; to such an extent that the Chris- 
tian, in a large measure, can readily accept it. But now we must 
ask ourselves whether humanism has a vitality of its own, or 
whether it can only propagate itself where Christian faith has 
prepared the soil and nurtures humane ideals. We Americans need 
to realize that our forefathers intended only to outlaw sectarian 
exploitation in education, not to delete Christian faith from our 
teaching. 

Our educational philosophy is really greatly indebted to 
Christianity and to Judaism, its forerunner. In the first place, the 
confidence we have in reason and in observation to bring us into 
touch with reality, which is the basis of our belief in the validity 
of the learning-teaching process, grows out of the concept of the 
world which is presented in the Bible, a world of law and order. 
Furthermore, the development of modern educational facilities was 
made possible by the rise of western civilization, which could 
hardly have taken place without the beneficent influence of the 
gospel. For this wonderful development which lies back of modern 
civilization came about because man was taught to believe in a God 
who is consistent in humane intentions towards his creatures and 
whose relationship towards mankind presents a logical foundation 
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for human brotherhood. Great progress took place in the western 
world when men ceased to be trammelled in superstitious fear of 
the supernatural and in suspicious distrust of each other. 


Christian faith has been hospitable to a thirst for knowledge. 
It is not coincidence that many of the great institutions of learning 
were founded by the Church. In Christianity human personality is 
evaluated as possessing supreme worth. This concept of the great 
value of the individual had almost everything to do with the de- 
velopment of the ideal of education for all regardless of sex or 
race. It is true that we have not yet given equal opportunities 
educationally to all even here in America; but the condemnation 
we feel that we have not realized such an ideal is an indictment 
arising from our Christian belief in the worth of a human life. 


There is reason, then, to believe that the continuance of our 
civilization may depend upon a more positive, more Christian 
philosophy in the education of our children. The ideals which we 
cherish are Christian in their origin. But we have no assurance 
that they will be self-perpetuating in a day when they face the 
attack of other ideologies. It seems logical to believe that basic 
Christian “doctrines are essential to the duration of a Christian 
civilization. 

Therefore, we ought to insist upon an integration of knowl- 
edge with the broad outline of Christian theology as the organizing 
core. We should demand textbooks which recognize the place 
which Christian belief has in our culture. We should develop a 
Christian philosophy of education which will enable us to send 
forth graduates who will feel at home under able Christian preach- 
ing, and who can enter earnestly into the program of the Christian 
churches. 

When our teaching is motivated by a Christian philosophy 
we shall assist our students to make a distinction between the atti- 
tude appropriate to research and that which is needed for vital, 
creative living. We shall teach them to be detached, impersonal, 
and objective in the laboratory; but to appreciate and to care as 
they identify themselves with their generation in a life of dynamic 
love and service. For knowledge without concern is futile and may 


be a menace. 
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Education which implies definite Christian belief can make 
a great difference upon our problem of delinquency and crime. 
For character formation takes place more readily and surely when 
the individual believes in a personal Deity who loves him and who 
cares how he lives. Education which nurtures Christian faith can 
do much to decrease the frequency of personality disorders. In- 
tegration of personality will be greatly improved when the indi- 
vidual has a sense of personal relationship to God whereby guilt 
is removed, trust is exchanged for anxiety and fear, and a sense 
of partnership with the Creator is felt. 

After all, Christian faith does represent man’s most ideal 
thinking about the spiritual realities involved in living. The 
centuries have attested its efficacy in moulding human lives and 
the destinies of nations. When we profess belief in the great 
Christian doctrines we are sharing the convictions of the thousands 
of individuals who helped to build western civilization in the nine- 
teen hundred years since Christ. The dynamic which our ancestors 
received from believing in Christian teaching is a power we sorely 
need today. Many of our educators do, in private life, profess 
Christian faith, and admit its validity and significance for living. 
It is surely high time that in America at least, educators shall write 
and teach as believers in Christ and in his gospel, and not as 
pagans. 


* * * K ek * 


ARE MINISTERS FROM CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? 


Last year seminary statistics in a representative major de- 
nomination revealed that an increasing proportion of ministerial 
candidates come from colleges outside the church-related list— 
whence at one time almost all came. Of seminarians, 35% came 
from colleges of that denomination; 17% from schools of other 
denominations, 27% from private institutions, and 21% from state 
universities. Thus just over halfi—52%—came from colleges re- 
lated to any of the churches. 
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God and Me in a Pullman Berth 


WatterR A. GRAHAM* 


ELL, GOD, here we are alone and together again. This has 

been a long and dreary day and though I am very tired, I 
have really enjoyed it and looked forward to this time when we 
can quietly meditate on the things that have happened. I deeply 
appreciate your nearness and the strength which you always seem 
to give me. I have thought about you a lot today and realized how 
busy you were with the affairs of millions of people all over the 
world. 


Were you surprized when no one met me at the station this 
morning? Of course, the minister may have had more important 
business and it was a little disagreeable in the rain. However, it 
was wonderful to accidentally run across that elderly taxi cab 
driver that you so kindly put there. He knew exactly where | 
wanted to go and since I explained to him about our business, 
when we arrived he said there was no charge for the ride because 
he was a member of that church and would feel bad if he couldn’t 
do just that little bit. 

The minister’s wife certainly took excellent care of me in her 
gracious homelike manner. What a grand help mate so many 
ministers have in their wives and how thankful they ought to be to 
you for them. I suppose she has seen lots of travelling people like 
me, sorter home missionaries I guess, and understands what we 
are up against, packing and unpacking our clothes each day and 
sleeping in a different bed each night. It was especially nice of her 
to insist that I rest a little while before the luncheon with the 
ministers and laymen. 

Before I knew it, lunch time came and my minister host and 
I walked down to the hotel and into the private dining room. The 
crowd wasn’t large but that doesn’t matter to you either, does it? 
The few ministers and laymen who were there are certainly loyal, 
sincere and doing their best. 


*Dr. Graham is National Executive Director of the Laymen's Fellowship 
of the Congregational Christian Church. 
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I wonder what impressed you most about the luncheon or 
those who were present? I know it wasn’t my remarks because 
you've heard them so many times before, though in a little different 
arrangement each time. Perhaps it was the forthrightness of the 
layman that sat on the left side of the table toward the end of the 
room. Of course you know all about him but isn’t it grand that 
although an important official in his large company and an out- 
standing citizen in his town, he can still find time and energy to 
do so much in his church? I feel he is growing too in spiritual 
matters and in leadership ability for altho he had an appointment 
at two o'clock, it was after that when he left because he was so 
involved in the discussion and said it meant a lot to him. 


L ORD I want to thank you especially for my mail today. It was 
there waiting for me and it makes me appreciate as never 
before my efficient and effective secretary. As usual, she wrote 
that she had acknowledged all of the mail which is constantly 
getting heavier, and was forwarding only a few letters that she 
knew I’d be interested in and would have to prepare a personal and 
immediate reply to. 

Included in the mail was a letter from one of my National 
Committee members and state chairman on the West Coast. As 
you know, he was writing about his plans for my visit to his state 
in a few months. The arrangements for the entire time are already 
made and you must be proud of his devotion and stewardship. 
He gets no pay for this work he does and my, how I thank you 
for his support, his leadership and his desire to serve his local 
church and his state. 

Then, very important and purely personal to me in the mail, 
was the airmailed post card from my wife. She doesn’t have time 
to write very much or too often. Lord, how I thank you for her 
and how much I desire your blessings on and presence with her. 
You are aware that she is having a lot of dental trouble just now 
and with our three lovely children to care for and me away 75% 
of the time, her hands and heart are surely full. It was a joy to 
talk with her on the phone last week on her birthday, especially 
since so many miles separated us. How can I possibly make up 
for my absence on this Thursday, our nineteenth wedding anni- 
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versary? Of course, I sent her a card and small gift and will call 
her, but is that enough? Please don’t think, Lord, that I’m trying 
to make myself a martyr but all these things are facts and it helps 
me a lot to talk them over with you. When we married, I never 
dreamed I’d ever be out traveling so much and apparently so 
neglectful of the one I promised to love, cherish and cleave to, for- 
saking all others. Will you please continue to use us as channels 
of blessings to others and help us to grow in our love for you and 
for one another? 


OD, I passed many people today and I’m sure you saw all of 

them too but some stand out in my memory. Do you remem- 
ber the elderly man and woman who got off the day coach of the 
train? I watched them walk to a cab just in front of the one I took. 
They were nicely dressed and the man walked so straight and up- 
right, carrying his cane in one arm and holding on to the arm of his 
wife with his other hand. But did you notice when they got ready 
to step off the curb and get in the cab how the woman took off his 
hat, held his cane and put her hand on his head and guided him into 
the car as he tried to get in and fumbled for the seat? That was 
the first time I realized he was blind. His wife had such a lovely 
smile and seemed so appreciative of the opportunity to be the eyes 
for her loved one. I hope, Kind Father, that you’ll continue to 
watch out for them and all like them who have no eyes with which 
to see. 


Then, this afternoon when I rode the bus from the first town 
to the second one, did you notice the lovely young mother and her 
sweet little daughter of about 8 years, just like one of my own at 
home? I don’t know where the husband and father was, maybe 
you do, but doesn’t it almost break your heart when you know they 
won’t always be together? The mother didn’t cough a lot but it 
was plain to me that she had tuberculosis and already was so weak 
that she had difficulty getting off and on the bus or sitting upright 
in her seat. The little girl had her dolly in her lap and I thought 
I saw a tear in the mother’s eyes as she watched the younger 
mother talking to her make-believe baby. Gracious God, please 
take care of them and all others who are suffering from mental or 
physical illness. 
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Dear Lord, I wonder if you were pleased with the dinner 
meeting tonight ? The hundred men, including six or seven minis- 
ters, seemed to enjoy it and many of them said they were glad they 
came. Some of these ministers, as lots of other folks we know, are 
having a tough time financially; with living costs going up and 
giving going down, they are right up against a difficult situation. 
We need, O God, your understanding and help in solving this prob- 
lem as in all the rest. 

One thing that impressed me tonight, as in so many other 
meetings, was the attention that the men gave to the presentation 
of the conditions facing so many people in other parts of the world 
that I saw recently. Its old stuff to you but the questions the men 
asked showed a desire for more imformation and a determination 
to do what they could. After the meeting one of the men asked 
for the names of two families that he could send food and clothes 
to and he said he would write them too. The church people do care 
and will share when properly approached and challenged. 


Kind Father, this has been a long day and for you, no doubt, a 
very busy and tiring one. I thank you most sincerely for all bless- 
ings which you gave to me, especially for the good food, loving 
care and opportunity for service that I have enjoyed this day. I 
haven’t been traveling long, just beginning my third year in fact, 
but I haven’t been sick for 30 years. Even with different food all 
the time and constant changes in temperatures, I always feel well 
and strong. I know it is because of your watchkeeping and 
graciousness rather than my deserving it. The ride tonight to reach 
the station in the layman’s car over more than 50 miles, part of 
it in silence, was a good time for rest and relaxation. He wouldn’t 
take any pay and I suppose now he is just about returning to his 
home and family. I hope you'll continue to bless them, Loving 
Master, and all who give so unselfishly of their time and talents 
for Your cause. 


What of the future, Lord? How long do you want me to 
continue to travel? Is there any better way that I can serve you 
and your church? Am I treating my lovely wife and precious 
children with fairness and proper consideration by being away so 
much? Am I really doing any good? Couldn’t somebody else with- 
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out a wife and children do just as well? Shouldn’t I do more than 
I am now doing? I’m not complaining one bit, Lord, but these 
questions are all on my mind and I’d like your help and guidance 
in working out the answers. 

Tomorrow is another day and since the train is moving at a 
pretty fast rate of speed, guess I’d better turn out my light and go 
to sleep. Before I do that, Lord, I want to thank you again for 
all of your blessings and loving gifts. I again gladly commit my 
life into your keeping. I have tried to do my best today. Please 
forgive me for any shortcoming or failures. Help me to be happy 
and to dedicate all that I am, have or hope to be in helping you 
build a better world, even your Kingdom here on earth in the 
hearts and lives of people everywhere. Will you also bless particu- 
larly all other director’s of men’s work or church secretaries who 
are away from home and travelling tonight and, especially, watch 
over our families and loved ones. Goodnight, God, I'll see you in 
the morning. 


x* * * * kK * 


EUROPE SHOWS NEW CONCERN FOR MINISTRY 


World Council of Churches travelers report eager hundreds 
of candidates in training for church vocations — often living in 
shocking conditions—in almost every European country. The 
new Berlin “relief” seminary this year enrolls 500. The mount- 
ing interest continues despite $1000-a-year salaries—in American 
equivalent—throughout a wide area of French parishes. 


* * * * * * 


STATISTICS 


The five institutions of higher learning with the largest en- 
rolments are: New York University, 47,647; University of Cali- 
fornia, 43,469 ; City College of New York, 28,567; Columbia Uni- 
versity, 28, 000; University of Minnesota, 27,243. 
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The American Association of 
Theological Schools 


I. THE FuNcTION oF PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


OLLEGE courses prior to the theological seminary are not 


ends in themselves but are means toward the realization of 


certain ends without which a minister is handicapped. The college 
work of students looking to the ministry should issue in at least 
three broad kinds of results. We may expect that these results, 


will 


tend to be realized through certain kinds of college work. We 


state the kind of results, together with the types of courses and 
other experiences which should tend to produce such results. 


1. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result 


in the ability to use certain tools of the educated man: 


(a) The ability to write and speak English clearly and 
correctly. English composition should have this as a specific 
purpose, but this purpose should also be cultivated in all 
written work. 

(b) The ability to think clearly. In some persons this 
ability is cultivated through courses in philosophy or specific- 
ally in logic. In others it is cultivated by the use of scientific 
method, or by dealing with critical problems in connection 
with literary and historical documents. 

(c) The ability to read at least one foreign language, and 
in some circumstances more than one. 

2. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result 


in acquaintance with the world in which he lives: 
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(a) The world of men and ideas. This is aided by 
familiarity with English literature, philosophy, and psychol- 
ogy. 

(b) The world of nature. This is aided by familiarity 
with the natural sciences, including actual laboratory work. 

(c) The world of human affairs. This is aided by famili- 
arity with history and the social sciences. 
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3. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result 
in a sense of achievement. 

(a) The degree of mastery of his fields of study is more 
important than the credits and grades which he accumulates. 

(b) The sense of achievement may be encouraged 
through academic concentration, or through ‘ ‘honors” work, 
or through other plans for increasingly independent work 
with as much initiative on the student’s part as he is able to 
use with profit. 


Il. Suspjects IN. PRE-SEMINARY STUDY 


The following is regarded by the Association as a minimum 
list of fields of study with which it is desirable that a student 
should have acquaintance before beginning study in seminary. 
These fields of study are selected because of the probability that 
they will lead in the direction of such results as have been indi- 
cated. 

It is desirable that the student’s work -in these fields of study 
should be evaluated on the basis of his mastery of these fields, 
rather than in terms of semester hours or credits. 

But many institutions use the latter methods of calculation. 
Therefore, in connection with the fields, we indicate what seems 
to us the minimum for each, putting the minimum in terms of 
semester hours. 

It is suggested that a student should acquire a total of 90 
semester hours or complete approximately three-fourths of his 
college work in the areas listed below. 


BASAL 
Fields Semesters Sem. hours 
English 6 12-16 
Literature, Composition and Speech 
Philosophy 3 6-12 


At least two of the following: 
Introduction to philosophy 
History of philosophy 
Ethics 


Logic 
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sible or Religion 2 4- 6 
History 3 6-12 
Psychology 1 2- 3 
A foreign language 4 12-16 
At least one of the following: 
Latin 
Greek 
Hebrew 
French 
German 
Natural sciences 2 4- 6 
Physical or biological 
Social sciences 2 4- 6 


At least two of the following: 
Economics 
Sociology 
Government or political science 
Social psychology 
Education 
CONCENTRATION 


’ 


Concentration of work, or “majoring,” is a common practice 
in colleges. For such concentration or major, a constructive se- 
quence based upon any one, two, or three of the above fields of 
study would lead up naturally to a theological course. 

Of the various possible areas of concentration, where areas 
of concentration are required, a major in English, philosophy, or 
history is regarded to be the most desirable. 


Ill. THe Nature or TH1s RECOMMENDATION 


The Association wishes to point out two characteristics of the 
list of pre-seminary studies it is recommending: 

First, this is a statement in minimum terms. We make no 
attempt to list all the work which it would be profitable for a 
student to do. It is thus possible to include many other elements 
in one’s college courses, while still working in what the Associa- 
tion regards as the first essentials. 

Second, the emphasis is on a “liberal arts’ program because, 
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in the judgment of the Association, the essential foundations for 
a minister’s later professional studies lie in a broad and a com- 
prehensive college education. 


IV. Tue Use or Tuts STATEMENT 


1. This statement is a recommendation; that is, it is not 
binding upon particular seminaries except in so far as they may 
wish to adopt it. And each seminary is free to make the statement 
a part of its own entrance requirements, or not, as it may see fit. 
This statement, however, or its general equivalent, is now in use 
in a large number of seminaries as a guide to prospective students 
in planning their college work, and as a standard of judging the 
entrance qualifications of applicants for admission. 

2. If a particular seminary adds items to this statement or 
increases its emphasis upon certain items in its own requirements, 
that seminary is acting fully in the spirit of the purpose and in- 
tended use of this statement. 

3. The Association recommends to its. member institutions 
that if a student applies for admission from a non-accredited col- 
lege, either the applicant shall be received on probation, or before 
admission the seminary shall give a general examination to the 
applicant on the pre-theological studies as recommended above, 
and in that case the applicant be received only if the examination 
is satisfactorily passed. 

4. It is suggested that a student lacking the essential requi- 
sites in any given area may be directed to make up the deficiencies 
by additional courses of study in order to qualify as a candidate 
for the B.D. degree. 


x* * * * * * 


PERSISTENCE GETS TOP HONORS 


One survey of Disciples of Christ ministers in one state re- 
veals that in 75% of effective pastorates, effectiveness resulted 
from industriousness alone, rather than from high IQ or oratori- 
cal power or academic prowess. 
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Report of The President's 
Commission 


By BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD 
President, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HAVE made some uncomplimentary remarks about the Report 

of the President’s Commission on Higher Education in a speech 
which was not on the subject of the Report, and I am therefore 
grateful for this opportunity to discuss the Report directly and to 
buttress my earlier generalizations by supporting evidence. How- 
ever, I want to make clear that even in a paper of this length one 
cannot hope to do more than debate a few major points of a report 
which is presented in five volumes of what seemed to me to be 
somewhat undigested thought, with a sixth volume containing 
statistical tables which might be used to prove almost anything, 
including some of the conclusions of the Commission. 

The major thesis of the Report, it seems to me, is that a very 
large number of young people who would benefit from higher 
education do not have an opportunity to get such an education 
because they lack money and that this group therefore can prop- 
erly be denominated as “lost leadership” (page 20, Volume VI). 
Everyone would agree, I think, that there is a substantial group 
not in college which should be there. The question is, how big is 
it? My arguments against the major thesis of the Report are 
three: one, that the Commission has vastly exaggerated the num- 
ber of these young people; two, that the Commission rather 
snobbishly and incorrectly assumes that educational advancement 
is possible only by a prolonged internment in college classrooms ; 
and three, that “leadership” is not necessarily “lost” because the 
individual does not attend college. 


* Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Iowa Conference of 
the American Association of University Professors, The State University, 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

(Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the American Association 
ot University Professors, Vol. 34, No. 2, Summer, 1948) 
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In a careful mathematical analysis of the major studies which 
bear on the distribution of ability as it relates to educational oppor- 
tunity, Robert J. Havighurst has estimated that “out of a hundred 
boys and girls of a given age, about five are good ‘college material,’ 
but do not go to college. Some of this group would go to college 
if given financial help, others wouldn’t.”* This leads Havighurst 
to the conclusion “that scholarships for two or three per cent of 
the age group, in addition to such scholarships as now exist, would 
meet the need.” This calculation is arrived at by assuming that 
approximately the same proportion in the lower income groups 
would go to college, if financial considerations were not involved, 
as now attend from higher income groups. 

Five per cent of the age group would be a number equivalent 
to one-third of those now attending college (fifteen per cent of the 
age group) or 500,000. It can easily be argued, of course, that this 
one-third might replace the bottom one-third of those now in 
college to the benefit of everyone, but I shall not argue that case 
in this paper. If we assume that this five per cent be added to 
present normal college enrollments of 1,500,000 and if we make 
a liberal estimate of the effect of increased population, we might 
have a college enrollment by 1960 of 3,000,000 students, or double 
the pre-World War II enrollment, but certainly not the triple 
figure of 4,600,000 estimated by the Commission. The figure I 
have just given agrees with an independent estimate made by Dr. 
Harry K. Newburn, President of the University of Oregon.’ 

To take care of the additional scholarships needed to provide 
higher education for those denied it because of lack of money the 
$120,000,000 which the Commission recommends in its report is 
about right, since it would provide 240,000 scholarships of $500 
apiece for the number Havighurst estimates as needing such help 
(between two and three per cent of the age group). I use the figure 


‘The Distribution of Ability in Relation to Educational Opportunity, 
Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society, 
Harvard University, 1943 (mimeographed). This paper is an analysis of the 
studies by Harlan Updegraff, Inventory of Youth in Pennsylvania; Helen 
B. Goetsch, Parental Income and College Opportunities; and Cyril Burt, 
Ability and Income. 

?“Financing Higher Education in the United States,” a paper delivered 
i a National Conference on Higher Education in Chicago, March 22, 
1948, 
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of $500, since this seems to have been a satisfactory figure in pro- 
viding tuition for G.I. education. Also, I would have no quarrel 
with the graduate fellowships which the Commission proposes ex- 
cept that the number is excessive. My quarrel is with the other 
forms of aid which the Commission recommends, and my conten- 
tion from the foregoing is that the Commission has exaggerated 
the number who would go to college if money were available to 
them. 

My second contention is that the Commission assumes a snob- 
bish point of view in its assumption that everyone to be informed, 
cultured, and ethical needs to go to college. Far be it from me to 
belittle college education. I have urged its value all my life. But 
there are, after all, churches, libraries, museums, newspapers and 
magazines, correspondence schools, radios, corporation training 
schools, apprenticeships, work experiences, and educational 
movies. (The Armed Forces also claim they educate.) If you add 
all these together you have a total educational influence of tremen- 
dous importance aside from colleges. The college can aid the 
education of the individual and it can guide him but I suspect that 
everyone largely educates himself. Certainly the college cannot 
do it. Anyone who has read the Pennsylvania Studies made under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation realizes that some high- 
school freshmen know more than some seniors; some high-school 
juniors know more than some college juniors ; that our whole edu- 
cational system is largely based on time; and that many students 
might be wise to get away from our typical school and college 
standardization. With all sorts of educational opportunities, aside 
from college, open to them, young people can pursue education, if 
they have the initiative, as far as they can go and as fast as they 
can go without going to college at all. 

It seems to me, therefore, that when the Commission talks 
about “lost leadership” and assumes that all Americans since 1900 
who have not attended college have therefore had little or no in- 
fluence, they are simply talking through their hats. To use a few 
examples, would anyone think that Edison and Ford were good 
cases of lost leadership? If it be argued that their careers would 
be impossible now, Mr. Charles Erwin Wilson, President of 
General Electric, seems to manufacture quite a few light bulbs 
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although he never studied in college and Mr. Henry Kaiser seems 
to be starting a new motor company though he never went to 
college except to get honorary degrees. If it be thought that busi- 
ness is an exception, it may be said, I think, that Grant Wood 
attained some distinction as a Midwestern artist; that Ernest 
Hemingway is thought to be a distinguished novelist; and that 
Eugene O’Neill, whose time in college was certainly short, seems 
to have made a reputation as a dramatist. Even the President of 
the United States, who also went to college only to get honorary 
degrees, is not without influence. In Cedar Rapids we have just 
elected to his fifth term a mayor who saw the inside of a college 
only briefly, and our largest local corporation, the Quaker Oats 
Company, recently appointed a general manager who had only 
finished the eighth grade. These people would all be surprised to 
know that they have been engaging all their lives in a kind of 
reverie, merely fancying that they were exercising a leadership 
which actually they have “lost.” 

To be sure, entrance to the professions of medicine, law, 
theology, and teaching is now by the route educators have pre- 
scribed. But to make the claim, even by implication, that attend- 
ance in college classrooms is the only way to make a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise not only seems to me to be placing on colleges 
more burden than they can bear, but it is also an assertion which 
one day may react against us. 

But it is not simply that the Commission has made an exces- 
sive estimate of those who might go to college if they had the 
money. I think some of their reasoning would change the whole 
character of our educational standards for the worse. The Com- 
-mission estimates that forty-nine per cent of the age group have 
the ability to profit from two years of college. Since only about 
forty-five per cent of the age group now graduate from high 
school, this would be one hundred per cent college attendance by 
high-school graduates either in community institutes or in four- 
year colleges or universities. Since the work offered in the com- 
munity institutes would be largely terminal and vocational in 
nature, I have no great quarrel with this proposal as it relates to 
these institutes except to think the Commission has greatly over- 
estimated the number of those who would go. It wouldn’t be one 
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hundred per cent. The studies of Hand’ would lead one to the con- 
clusion that if cash high-school scholarships could be granted the 
number of those graduating from high school might be increased 
by about ten per cent of the age group. This might mean that 
fifty-five to sixty per cent of the age group would graduate from 
high school by 1960. But even in states like California and Utah, 
where a high proportion now graduate from high school and have 
free junior colleges to attend, the proportion of those attending 
junior colleges is seldom over fifty per cent of the high-school 
graduates. This means that the total attendance, even for two 
years, in places where the situation has ben optimum has not been 
over one-third of the age group. One-third, however, is the figure 
the Commission estimates as having the ability to finish a four- 
year college course. I submit that this estimate also is excessive, 
for it assumes that two-thirds of present high-school graduates 
could be four-year college graduates. This proposal can only mean 
a considerable lowering of standards, even if a much greater 
variety of course-offerings is provided. 

But let me get away from statistics for a moment. The Report 
presents a number of paradoxes suitable for a Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta. On page 58, Volume V, it says of privately controlled 
institutions that they should maintain the “free inquiry they have 
established. . . .so important in providing certain safeguards to 
freedom.” To give them up “would be contrary to the best inter- 
ests of these institutions as well [as] to those of society in gen- 
eral.” On page 46, Volume V, the Report says “The Commission 
is. .. .aware of the fact that its proposals for a great expansion 
of higher education in publicly controlled institutions may make 
it extremely difficult for many private institutions to survive.” 

This seems to be to be the same as if our government in its 
recent campaign to eradicate disease among the cattle of Mexico 
had said we should add to the infected herds and kill off the un- 
infected. Or are state universities “sacred cows?” 

Or, to take another paradox, after the Commission has said 
that privately controlled institutions should have no tax support 
and that their support must come from philanthropy it makes the 


1Hand, Harold C., General Education in the American High School, 
Chicago, Scott Foresman and Company, 1942. ° 
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interesting point (page 47, Volume V) that “the strengthening of 
publicly supported institutions” may increase “the gradual upward 
trend in the flow of [private] benefactions to state institutions.” 
In short, the state colleges not only want to restrict tax-support to 
themselves but they hope to increase private support. This neat 
“heads I win, tails you lose” proposition is like a football game in 
which one contestant operates on both sides of the fifty yard line 
but the other one may operate on one side only. 


Or, to take another interesting bit of logic, at which even the 
more sober gods must have laughed: Although claiming that the 
Commission’s program would bring greater production (page 49, 
Volume V), higher income, increased tax potential (which means 
that if the individual increases his income and production he will 
be allowed to pay higher taxes), the Commission states its sad 
conviction page 38, (Volume V) that “Many of the wealthier 


states. . . .make the least effort, as measured by percentage of 
State income devoted to the support of publicly controlled institu- 
tions... . One of the major reasons” being that these states “tend 


to rely more heavily than the others upon privately controlled in- 
stitutions for the services of higher education.” Having just read 
a bulletin with the heading that you can’t have a great state with- 
out a great state university (Colorado) I wonder if the Commis- 
sion can be reading its own mail. Here are some great states which 
apparently do not understand that their evident prosperity is a 
mistake. While I think no careful statistician would argue that 
education is ever much more than a reflection of prosperity, not 
a cause of it, the Commission does not hesitate to argue that an 
increase in state-supported education will bring the millenium, 
and then it points with some scorn to those prosperous states 
which have been so stupid as to get prosperous without the bene- 
fits of a higher education which was loaded on the backs of the 
taxpayers. 


II 


But, turning from the excessive figures and interesting para- 
doxes of the Report, one is led to wonder what will happen to 
academic freedom if tax-supported education triples its size to 
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accommodate the Committee’s proposal of 4,600,000 students in 
colleges by 1960 and if independent colleges and universities 
dwindle in number and influence. Apropos of this matter, it may 
be argued that Elementary and Secondary schools have been con- 
trolled without serious loss of freedom and that there is no reason 
to fear a serious loss of freedom in a more extensive control by the 
public institutions of higher education. Whether or not our Ele- 
mentary and Secondary schools have been free of interference, 
which is debatable, their curricula are not a kind to make them 
vulnerable to interference. Their curricula do not deal very much 
with controversial matters and are not apt to be interfered with 
except perhaps in the teaching of biology and history. That is not 
true of the curricula of colleges and universities. With the excep- 
tion of technical and professional courses, the curricula of colleges 
and universities are concerned with subject matter much of which 
is controversial in nature. That is particularly true of the curricu- 
lum of the Liberal Arts College. The Liberal Arts College, with 
a subject matter consisting largely of ideas in the fields of social 
studies, the humanities and science, must present all aspects of 
every question if the College is to do its job. The Liberal Arts 
College must be a place of intellectual ferment in which both the 
teachers and the students feel free to express themselves about 
government, religion, and social issues. The Liberal Arts College 
must, if it is to fulfill its obligations to society, operate as‘ a per- 
petual forum where the greatest freedom of thought and expres- 
sion must prevail. A Liberal Arts College cannot be regarded as 
an educational institution if it is administered in accordance with 
the philosophy enunciated recently by a State University Presi- 
dent: “The tradition of our College is to allow no discussion of 
controversial issues on the campus.” 


Let us look at the State of Iowa for a moment. You realize 
by now, of course, that if I were running for the school board in 
Cedar Rapids I would not be allowed to address you today. I don’t 
know that I would even be allowed to set foot on this campus, for 
to be a candidate for an elective office in the eyes of the Iowa 


Or take another case. About a year ago the Cedar Rapids 


*Quoted from an editorial of the Des Moines Register April 6, 1948. 
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State Board of Education is to put oneself in the category of 
“suspicious character.” Those of you so benighted as to think 
that students should be educated for citizenship by having all 
aspects of truth presented to them will realize how wrong you 
have been. Or, if you try to get the members of the Iowa State 
Board of Education to explain why they have such a policy as the 
one I have described, you will discover a new kind of curtain, not 
iron, just gauzily opaque. 

Gazette wanted to publish an article quoting professors of econom- 
ics on what they thought about the possible demise of the O.P.A. 
The paper called Coe College and got a long statement from our 
economics professor. They then called seven or eight members of 
the economics department at the State University of Iowa, who 
would not talk for fear of the legislature. Yet man, as Aristotle 
has said, is a political animal. One of the most important of the 
academic freedoms is the freedom to criticize government. If, in 
their educational programs, state colleges and universities do not 
have freedoms in this field, they do not have any freedom worth 
talking about. 


These examples and others lead me to subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to the statement of dissent by two members of the President’s 
Commission, Monsignor Hochwalt and Mr. McGuire, which says: 
“We fear that legislation implementing the Commission’s recom- 
mendations would go a long way toward establishing an adminis- 
trative structure for higher education whereby government in the 
United States might easily use the nation’s public colleges and 
universities to promote its political purposes.” (Page 66, Volume 
V.) 

If the Commission kills off the private colleges, what agency 
then will give state colleges even the freedom they now have? -As 
Raymond B. Fosdick has said :* 

State colleges and universities have frequently been jeopardized by 
the arbitrary acts of those who hold political power. When that 
time comes the private institutions must be the counteracting 
agencies to keep the light of freedom burning. When Governor 
Talmadge terrorized the University of Georgia it was institutions 


'The Role of the Private College, Swarthmore College Bulletin, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 6, 1947. 
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like Emory University, Agnes Scott College, and Mercer Univer- 
sity that maintained in the state the basic decencies of independ- 
ence. The steadying influence of Tulane University in the days 
of Huey Long in Louisiana cannot be overestimated. When the 
3oard of Regents in Texas recently threatened the integrity of the 
state institutions, it was Rice Institute and Southern Methodist 
University that held the banner of free scholarship. 
III 

The objections I have raised thus far to the proposals of the 
Commission relate to excessive claims and to potential loss of aca- 
demic freedom. My next objection is perhaps an over-concern for 
economy. It isn’t very fashionable these days to speak in small 
terms, but I am staggered by the Commission’s figures. On page 
26, Volume V, the Commission estimates that the total annual cost 
of higher education in 1960 should be about $3,250,000,000. Using 
the figure of $500 again, which the Veterans Administration used 
to get a year’s tuition for a veteran, I find that this figure will pro- 
duce 6,500,000 annual scholarships of $500. This is about the 
number of students now in high school. The figure of $3,250,000,- 
000 is the equivalent of the entire sum now being spent in all the 
high schools and grammar schools of America to educate about 
thirty million pupils. If this figure ($3,250,000,000) be used as a 
student-cost basis for the 3,700,000 students the Commission 
wants to educate in the public institutions, it comes out at the rate 
of $878 for the tuition of each student. Average annual costs for 
college education per student per year are about $560 except for 
capital expenditures or costs of capital. Does the Commission ex- 
pect to toss in an electric refrigerator with each registration? A 
more sensible proposal, in my opinion, has been made by Dr. New- 
burn, President of the University of Oregon. In a recent paper, as 
I have indicated, he estimates that college enrollments may reach 
3,000,000 by 1960. He suggests that a part of the financial prob- 
lem might be solved if the state colleges would charge twice the 
tuition proposed by the President’s Commission and then provide 
a generous scholarship plan to help “really competent students 
who need the assistance.” 

This proposal makes real sense. It is actually more socialized 
than the Report of the Commission. Why should the taxpayers 
subsidize substantially those students who are well able to pay 
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reasonable tuition costs? This suggestion by Dr. Newburn agrees 
with a suggestion by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., some years ago in 
which he said that he did not see why endowments of private col- 
leges should be used to support those who were well able to pay. 

For many years scholarships in private colleges have been 
based on need, and the genuineness of such need has not been too 
difficult to discover. In all their operations of tax collections, relief, 
and health services, the government seems able to make distinc- 
tions both in collecting taxes and in paying out benefits between 
those who are able to pay and those who are not able to pay. Why 
cannot such a distinction be applied to public higher education? If 
the state universities would charge a reasonable tuition, say $350 
per year, to those who can afford to pay, they would not need even 
as much support as they now get, and they might have a much 
more generous scholarship program. Certainly, they would not 
need the astronomic figures the Commission proposes. I, for one, 
have more confidence in the merit of state colleges than they seem 
to have in themselves. Surely there must be students who will go 
to state colleges even if such colleges do not .offer such large sub- 
sidies. While I realize that numbers are vastly important to the 
legislature, isn’t it possible that legislators might be impressed by 
other services? Is it necessary for state colleges to count all those 
who pass by the front door plus the cadavers in the medical school 
to impress the appropriations committee ? 

A prime example of the astronomic support state colleges 
are even now getting is provided by the University of Illinois. The 
appropriation for this biennium to that institution is sixty millions 
for operating expenses and thirteen millions for new buildings. 
The Provost of the University tells me that of the thirty million a 
year appropriated for running expenses eight and one-half million 
is a reappropriatiion of tuition fees. This leaves twenty-one and 
one-half million as an operating subsidy. The only way one can 
compare the University of Illinois with independent universities 
is to capitalize this figure into endowment. At present rates of. re- 
turn on endowment it would take over seven hundred millions to 
return this much. Using the figures of “university endowments 
published by the World Almanac one finds that he would have to 
add together the total endowments of the following independent 
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institutions of higher education to get such a figure: Harvard 
University, Yale University, Columbia University, University of 
Chicago, Princeton University, Stanford University, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Brown University, Boston University, California 
Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Notre Dame, Catholic University of America, Syra- 
cuse University, New York University, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

And there are a half dozen state universities the size of the 
University of Illinois, but the foregoing figures are not really the 
most startling. The Commission reports.on page 30, Volume V, 
with admirable correctness, that the total income from endow- 
ments for current operation of the 800 or so private colleges and 
universities is $70,000,000 annually. The appropriations to any 
three or four large state universities added together are equivalent 
then to the total endowment income of the 800 or more privately 
controlled colleges and universities. The three or four large state 
universities are educating 100,000 to 125,000 students. Yet the 
privately controlled institutions which receive the $70,000,000 
from endowment educate well over 1,000,000 students without any 
expense to the taxpayer at all. In short, the privately controlled 
colleges educate over ten times as many students with the same 
amount of endowment support as the three or four state colleges 
get from their legislatures. 

It will be argued that there is a difference in the ability to pay 
between the students of the state institutions and the students of 
the private colleges. If there is such a difference in the Midwest, 
it certainly is not visible to the naked eye. I suggest that if the 
splendor of fraternity and sorority houses be one criterion, the 
country club crowd is at least as well represented in state institu- 
tions as in private colleges. Or, if the proportion of students who 
own their own cars be another criterion, I suggest that you try to 
find a place to park around this university when classes are in ses- 
sion. 

In this respect the Commission’s argument is that, of all the 
nation’s young people who might conceivably go to college, 3,700,- 
000 cannot afford to pay even reasonable costs, but that perhaps 
900,000 can do so. This ratio of 3.7 to 0.9 means that the Com- 
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mission believes that approximately four out of five college stu- 
dents are needy. It must be that the Commission figures that by 
1960 the increase in state socialism requiring confiscatory taxation 
will make nearly everybody needy, but we are hardly at that point 
yet. According to the Commission’s own figures, about half the 
students of college age can afford to make a reasonable contribu- 
tion toward their college education (page 6, Volume IT). 


IV 


The question may reasonably be asked, “Well, what are you 
for, if you are against much of the Commission’s Report?” I am 
for the scholarship provisions which allow the student to go where 
he pleases. It seems to me that the N.Y.A. and the G.I. Bill set 
an excellent example in this respect and provided a kind of equality 
between privately controlled and publicly controlled institutions. 
I am for the graduate fellowships except that I think the number 
needed is not as large as the Commission suggests. I am for com- 
munity institutes or junior colleges, except that I think they 
should be supported by their local communities, by state aid, and 
by the students. In this connection I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the fact that for twenty-five years the 
literature of the junior college movement as it relates to public 
junior colleges has contended that junior colleges are extensions 
of secondary education. Public junior college people have always 
argued for this definition and I do not see why, therefore, the 
Commission makes a change. There are very distinct advantages 
to public junior colleges if they are considered to be a part of 
secondary education, and they can’t be both secondary and higher 
education. 

I am wholeheartedly for all those verbalisms in which the 
Commission argues against discrimination on racial or religious 
grounds, but I would contend that privately controlled institutions 
have at least as good a record in this respect as the state colleges. 
lor example, the oldest of the ivy-league colleges, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in electing the three marshalls for its 1948 commencement 
chose a Negro, a Catholic, and a Jew. 

On the other side, I think many of the figures the Commis- 
sion has used are excessive or exaggerated. I think it unfortunate 
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that the membership of the Commission was so heavily loaded 
with those disposed to view education as a function of the state. 
Further, it seems to me that if the Commission’s proposals be ac- 
cepted we face a decline in the number of privately controlled 
institutions and in the size of those which survive. This, in my 
opinion, will mean a decline in quality education and a loss in aca- 
demic freedom. 

Specifically, how will this affect the objectives of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. I think many of the 
things for which your Association stands will be lost. Your Asso- 
ciation cannot influence a legislature or a politically appointed 
state board of education as it can a board of trustees of an in- 
dependent college. Further, I question whether any of our pres- 
ent voluntary educational agencies supported by free institutions 
will maintain their influence if the Commission’s recommendations 
are carried out. The voluntary accrediting agencies have always 
been faced with the problem of what to do with state institutions 
and these institutions in the future may control accrediting com- 
pletely. If the status of the United States Office of Education, 
which has had a useful place as an informational and statistical 
agency, be “raised” (recommended on page 73, Volume III), then 
there will be no very clear function for such voluntary organiza- 
tions as the American Council on Education and the Association 
of American Colleges. The public institutions would get their in- 
formation right form the feed box, and the private institutions 
would probably perforce form a mutually protective associatiion 
of their own. 

In drawing the lines separating the tax-supported institutions 
from the independent colleges it may be that the Commission has 
done a favor to us all to make clear a breach which was perhaps 
sure to come, though I think it would not have come if the Com- 
mission had not gone so far over on the side of publicly controlled 
education. 

We compete for the same dollar and there are only so many 
dollars. High federal taxes have taken away many prospective 
gifts to private colleges, as the Commission itself has pointed out. 
In fact, high taxes have made future large gifts well nigh impos- 
sible. Just recently the state comptroller of Iowa sent me his bud- 
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get for the next fiscal year. The figure allocated for the running 
expenses of our three public institutions of higher education was 
set down as $12,500,000." This figure is enough to provide 25,000 
annual scholarships of $500 apiece—about one and a half again as 
many as the total number of high school graduates in Iowa each 
year. (Yet if one reads the newspapers about prosperity in Iowa, 
he is sure to wonder where 25,000 needy high-school graduates 
can be found.) Actually the total of college students in Iowa be- 
fore the war was only about 25,000. There are now about 43,000, 
of which about 23,000 are in the public institutions. The privately 
controlled institutions educate the other 20,000 at no expense to 
the taxpayers, and the total annual income of the private institu- 
tions from endowments would not be much over one-half million 
dollars. 


Contrasted with the $12,500,000 which is budgeted for the 
State Board of Education, the comptroller has budgeted $10,000,- 
000 as receipts from the state income tax (actually it will run 
somewhat higher). Does anyone think that the citizens of this 
state would not give more generously to the private colleges if 
they had no state income tax? Further, the University of Iowa 
sponsored three special drives for voluntary contributions in Cedar 
Rapids last year. In one drive the university sought to raise 
$25,000 for the Nile Kinnick Fund for athletes who are also stu- 
dents. Another was the annual “I” Club drive of $10 per member 
to support athletics. Still another was a drive for money to buy 
objects of art for the University. Those drives seek money from 
the same people the private colleges solicit. These people have only 
so much money to give away and such drives hurt the private 
colleges. 





Lest the foregoing be thought to be a criticism of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, may I say at once that it is not meant to be. This 


"It may be argued that the state institutions maintain other than teach- 
ing services and to us per student costs does not cover such expenses as 
agricultural stations, home economics advisors, etc. The $12,500,000 is just a 
starter. State institutions have other sources of income such as special in- 
terim appropriations, special appropriations for special projects, gifts and 
endowment income, contracts for research, Federal Smith-Hughes money, 
and income from Veterans Administration for instructional costs. These 
ought to cover nonstudent-related expenses easily. 
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university is playing the game according to the present rules and 
I, personally, have nothing but good will toward the university 
and its officers. All I’m saying is that the liberal arts colleges are 
already disadvantaged and the Commission proposes to handicap 


them still further. 


Like the politician appealing to “the peepul” the Commission 
sheds crocodile tears for the needy student. It is an appeal which 
is difficult to resist because demagoguery is in it. I was a needy 
undergraduate myself. I waited on table for my meals, I took care 
of a furnace for my room, and I sold my blood for transfusions 
and worked holidays and summers to raise the money to pay my 
tuition. I wouldn’t claim that this experience did me any particu- 
lar good. Neither would I agree that it did me any harm. Now 
that I think of it, I'm rather glad that I wasn’t a ward of the state 
and that I took a liberal arts course which the Commission scorns 
as “artistocratic.” 


The broad question is: Do we need to subsidize those not in 
need of such subsidy? Must we pay bureaucrats a brokerage for 
handling our own money for us? Is it a good thing for the nation 
to forsake the voluntarism represented by large numbers of volun- 
tarily supported and independently controlled hospitals, charitable 
organizations, and colleges and universities ? 


In one of his charming essays, a member of my honored op- 
position on today’s program and a member of the Commission, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of this 
institution, refers to an alleged tombstone in an unlocated ceme- 
tery in Pennsylvania on which the epitaph refers to the lifelong 
opposition of the departed to public education.’ Is Dean McGrath 
seeking an epitaph for his own tombstone to read: I was one of 
a group which put the kibosh on the independently controlled 
colleges and universities of America. . . . “Which [were] so im- 
portant in providing certain safeguards to freedom.” (Page 58, 
Volume V.) 


*Quoted front “Higher Education for American Democracy,” Journal of 
American Association of University Women, Vol. 41, No. 3, 1948, p. 163. 
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“Christian Teaching— 
A World Task” 


by Lutuer WeEsLeyY SMITH* 


N OLD woman from the hills of Korea came down into the 
A town and asked: “Where is the place of healing of human 
hearts.” She was directed, we are told, to a little Methodist mis- 
sion. To the one who opened the door she inquired: “Are you 
the Jesus-thinker ?” 

A Christian teacher ought to be a Jesus-thinker. Are you a 
Jesus-thinker? If we are, what shall we think when we ponder 
His Great Commission: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you. And lo! I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” Nor is it simply one verse which is the 
origin of our Commission; Jesus’ whole life, the emphases of his 
thinking and effort, reveal the mind of Christ. 

Shall we think with Him? Shall we then live and teach 
accordingly? From the beginning it was always the burden He 
tried to lay upon His disciples: CHRISTIAN TEACHING—A 
WORLD TASK! 

When we speak of Christian education we are thinking of it 
as a means and not an end. 

I stepped into a church in a city in the Pacific northwest sev- 
eral years ago. I was an unexpected and an unknown guest at a 
meeting then in progress. The speaker was vociferously ridiculing 
Christian education. He denounced Christian educators as those 
who would substitute a process of talking and the cleverness of 
their own words for the reality and the power of Christ in the 
individual’s life. He declared in his rhetorical climax: “I am 


*Dr. Smith is General Secretary of the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, Northern Baptist Convention, and Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
The International Council of Religious Education. 
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against Christian education. I am for evangelism!” But let it be 
said at once, that we who are evangelical Protestants believe in and 
use Christian education not as an end, but as a means—as a 
method of evangelism. For by Christian education we mean noth- 
ing less than this: “Teaching line upon line, precept upon precept, 
the knowledge and truth of God and of His Christ as we find it 
in the Bible, in order that the Christ of the New Testament may 
step from its pages, the living redemptive Christ, into the hearts 
of those who are taught.” We know that those who are thus 
taught will become Jesus-thinkers, too. 


Christian teaching is a world task because Christian teaching, 
as the handmaiden of Christian preaching, has been perhaps the 
most effective method of evangelism in the record of the Christian 
movement. For example, consider what Christian education has 
done for the nation which stands today as our world’s finest hope. 


We know that never in the world’s history were these words 
so true of any country, and never were they so true of our own 
land as today: 


“Sail on, O Union strong and great 
Humanity with all its fears and 
All its hopes for future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


Exactly. But what gave America character, strength and 
ideals which make her what she is? 


Think of the amazing progress morally and spiritually which 
this nation made in the course of a great century and a quarter, 
beginning about 1800. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
we are told that there were in Yale University only five young 
men who had acknowledged their faith in God. The rest were 
either avowed agnostics, or atheists. But by 1925 we had come 
to the time in our land when on any one of a hundred of the larger 
campuses of this country, one could find from one to two thousand 
young men and young women, or more, who would gladly 
acknowledge faith in God and in Christ. And in total, there were 
hundreds of thousands of young men and women in America in 
our educational institutions who were glad and quick to give their 
confession of Christian faith. 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century slavery was taken 
for granted in this nation. So it had been across the centuries of 
human history. Christian people, as well as non-Christian people, 
assumed that slavery was a natural, inevitable social institution 
acceptable to conscience. 

Little by little, and then very rapidly among increasing num- 
bers of individuals and then groups, the Christian conscience 
became sensitive to this evil. In a little more than two generations 
both in Great Britain and in America, this institution which had 
been taken for granted across the centuries was now outlawed. 
How can you account for this quick amazing change of moral 
conscience and spiritual insight ? 

We began the nineteenth century with the liquor traffic taken 
for granted by church people and non-church people alike. Far 
more than today even that traffic was asusmed to be a natural and 
an inherent part of society; so much was it taken for granted even 
by church people that it was a common custom throughout the 
colonies for church people to pay their ministers in part with 
whiskey. Through the decades of the nineteenth century the con- 
science against the liquor traffic grew alongside the increasing 
moral devastation wrought by that traffic. But in tens of thou- 
sands of communities across the country increasingly a public 
conscience against the sale of intoxicating liquors was expressing 
itself, until, when I returned from my experience as an officer in 
the U.S. Navy in World War I, it was to discover that the moral 
character and idealism of our nation had risen to outlaw the liquor 
traffic. This was done not in a corner, but by the overwhelming 
concurrence and votes of a great majority of the American people. 

What has happened in moral deterioration in character among 
the American people from the bottom to the top since 1925, as the 
historian James Truesdale Adams has pointed out, is another 
story. And the changed attitudes presently found toward the 
liquor traffic is another story, but what I here point out is that 
in a brief span of a century and a quarter and by 1924, this nation 
had a transformation in moral character and spiritual insights 
which was profound, and unparalleled in history. 

Confirm what I have just said if you will, by the attitude of 
this country in its thinking about world peace. At the beginning 
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of the 19th century our forefathers generally took war for granted. 
At the time hardly any had the moral insight or conviction to pro- 
pose that the sovereignty of a nation should or could be limited by 
a denial to it of its own right to use war as an instrument of 
national policy. But by the end of the 19th century, out of the 
little peace societies that started in the churches of New England 
and America, and that spread quickly to Great Britain and Swit- 
zerland and Sweden, there came the determined purpose that inter- 
national war must be outlawed. Exactly that we were beginning 
to do in less than 100 years for by 1900 we had our Hague Tri- 
bunal, our International Court of Justice, to which a score of 
incipient international conflicts were brought for settlement. And 
in the early years of the 20th century how that vision and moral 
demand grew for a League of Nations or some Parliament of 
Man that could outlaw war. Many of us with leaping hearts can 
still remember how immediately following World War I, countless 
people throughout our earth took hope and caught a vision of 
World Peace. That vision was kindled in them by the character, 
principles, and sentiments espoused by the great free republic in 
the west. 

When you consider that this nation of ours made more prog- 
ress morally and spiritually, and came to a higher level of char- 
acter than any other large nation had ever attained in all human 
history, all within a period of a century and a quarter, I ask how, 
and why? The answer is through taking seriously a vast nation- 
wide program of Christian teaching for folks of every age. 

We began the 19th century with no Christian teaching pro- 
gram or movement among the Protestant churches of our land. 
Here the Sunday School Movement began and spread increasingly 
throughout the decades of the 19th century. Men and women came 
to have a conscience concerning the possibility and the necessity 
or reaching every boy and girl with Christian teaching. 

As a result of this program and passion, the Christian teach- 
ing movement in our church schools grew in one form and in 
another until by the end of World War I, we were reaching in 
America approximately two-thirds of our youth with some kind 
of religious teaching—Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 
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Not only did we have our Sunday schools. Our churches 
planted secondary schools, church colleges and seminaries. Prac- 
tically all the people of our land who received a secondary or a 
college education in the 19th century did so under Christian aus- 
pices. And in the public schools themselves not only were daily 
sermons with prayer but also, public education was infused with 
religious teaching. No nation can give its youth such teaching. 
No nation can bring the great majority of its youth into the expe- 
rience of being taught “line upon line, and precept upon precept 
concerning the knowledge and truth of Christ, and the revelation 
of God’s will in His Word,” and no nation can have the great 
majority of its lay and professional leaders come through the 
experience of training in Christian schools and colleges which 
take seriously their Christian responsibility, without having some- 
thing profound happen to the thinking, the attitudes, and the char- 
acter of that nation. And that is exactly what happend to Amer- 
ica! ; 

No more striking corroboration can be found of the validity 
of Christ’s Great Commisison than in the history and experience 
of the nation which is today our world’s finest hope. Christian 
education is a world task because in the life and experience of our 
own native land we have long since discovered that Christian 
teaching is perhaps the most effective method of evangelism, 
certainly an indispensable method. 

How true this is we recognize the more when we look also 
at the history of the missionary movement since eighteen hundred. 
Because of the missionary vision and outreach of our Protestant 
churches, primarily from America and Great Britain and Eastern 
Europe, more people were won to Christ during the 19th and the 
first quarter of this century, we are told, than were won to Him as 
Lord and Saviour in all the previous eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tian history put together. 

An examination of the history of the Missionary movement 
of the past 150 years makes it clear, however, that the movement 
never did begin to prosper, the Gospel did not begin to take real 
root in the thoughts and lives of the peoples of other races and 
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cultures until we begin to plant schools. First, they were primary 
and grammar schools. Then there followed the secondary schools 
and junior colleges and the universities. All the while we empha- 
sized and developed the teaching ministries of the local churches 
and mission stations. 

In a word, the marvelous victories for Christ that have been 
won in our modern world during the past 150 years at home and 
abroad, trumpet to us the truth and urgency of Christ’s whole con- 
cern and of His Word: “Go ye therefore into all the world and 


teach all nations .. .” Ours is a world task because Christian 
Teaching is an indispensable and most effective method of Evan- 
gelism! 


Christian Teaching is a world task because we have only 
begun to win the world to Him. 


“THe Worcp FoR CHRIST IN THIS GENERATION” 


That was the banner over the platform of the great Student 
Volunteer Convention which I attended during my last year in 
college, the year following the end of World War I. I shall never 
forget how I thrilled to that challenge written above the platform 
and echoed in the words of the speakers. It seemed to me like a 
valid hope. 

Why was it not possible, considering what gains we had made 
in the previous century and a quarter? But, “Heaven is not 
gained by a single bound.” And it was further off than we knew! 

When we consider the tremendous, tragic and world-circling 
advance of atheistic Communism in the past twenty-five years, we 
realize that we have only begun to win the world to Christ. Indeed, 
encouraging as were the gains made by Christianity during the 
19th century and duirng the first quarter of the 20th century, it 
remains to be said that so far as we can calculate, according to 
some students of world affairs, more people have been indoctrin- 
ated with and won to an espousal of Communism in the last thirty 
years than were won personally and individually to an espousal of 
Christianity in many centuries of its history prior to 1800! 

Again, how shall we reach and win “the silent billion,” that 
more than one half of the people on our earth who cannot read? 
Long ago John Wycliffe realized that if the Gospel was to live and 
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move with power in the hearts of his countrymen, every plough- 
man in England must have in his hands an open Bible. Three 
hundred years ago John Wycliffe understood that only as men 
were privileged to bring their minds and hearts to the open Word 
of God could their understanding of its divine truths be illumined 
by His Spirit. 


PROTESTANTISM—A WITNESS 


We have in Protestantism a great and precious faith. It binds 
us together as one far more than we are pulled apart by our 
denominational differences. But it is more than a faith; it is a 
WITNESS. 

Whether it is Martin Luther or Peter of Bruys, whether it is 
the Mennonites, or the Anabaptists, whether it is the Calvinists or 
the Lutherans, as one looks back upon the centuries that stretch 
from 1600 back to 1200 A.D., one sees here and there, faintly at 
first, the re-emerging strains of an enduring Christian faith which 
brought together became the Protestant witness. That witness 
produced the revival of religion we call the “Reformation.” I call 
it the Protestant Witness advisedly, for that, in the changing 
meaning of the English language is exactly what “Protest” meant 
originally. One who protested his faith and who bore witness to 
it. It is a grave mistake in understanding history to think of 
Protestantism as primarily a “protest” movement against the 
Roman Catholic Church. Our Protestant forefathers were men 
who with certain variations bore witness to these essentials of 
our evangelical Christian faith. 


1. The accountability of the individual soul directly to God. 
There can be no intermediary or priest or state, for God 
created each one of us with capacity to receive His light 
and to hear His voice. 
The authority of the Bible as the Word of God. It is not 
the church or the state that shall tell a man what to 
believe about the Bible or otherwise; or what to do. It is 
God through His Spirit who shall speak to our reason and 
consciences out of His Word what we must believe, 
and do. 
3. The inherent worth and immeasurable value to God of 
every man. If your neighbor, whoever he is, has the 
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capacity to receive the guidance and forgiving grace of 
God in Christ, then you must see him as of incalculable 
worth; he is one for whom Christ died. 

4. The sancity of common life. Not the religious service, or 
religious building, or religious leaders alone are sacred; 
every man’s life and work and all his relationships are 
sacred. They are under the direct judgment and will of 
God. 

5. The saving power of Christ to redeem man from his sin. 

This was the flaming Protestant witness to the world of men 
to whom the Bible had been largely a closed book; and for whom 
Christ was a far-off figure whom one approached only through 
priests, and saints, and the interceding of the holy mother, Mary. 

Our Protestant forebears cried out: “The individual and the 
state are both under the sovereign judgment of God. God is not 
far off. He is here and at work among men. His sovereign will 
is shaping history. It is not His will that any man shall grovel 
before another. Stand on your feet and He will speak to you, 
son of man. It is not God’s will that any man shall remain in 
bondage to sin and death. Christ can set you free. Christ in 
you the hope of glory.” 

Is this your Christian faith today? Of course. Is it an inte- 
gral part of our Christian witness? of our Baptist witness? of 
our Methodist witness? our Presbyterian witness? Of course. But 
it is not ours alone. It is the faith we share with evangelical Prot- 
estants across the centuries and around the earth. 

How can men know these truths? How can the Word of 
God kindle in them what has been kindled in us, and in our 
fathers before us unless they can read? And can they read unless 
they are taught? And how shall they read aright unless they are 
taught to trust the light that can shine into their hearts from 
its pages? 

We have only begun to win our world to Christ; and there 
is no stopping place! 

In the perspective of the setback to the Cause of Christianity 
occasioned through the devastations of World War II, and in the 
face of the social and the economic, the moral and spiritual con- 
fusion, the poverty and the fears which follow in its train, what 
is our world responsibility for Christian teaching ? 
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Protestantism is calculated to have had $600,000,000 in prop- 
erty losses on the mission fields as a consequence of war’s devasta- 
tion. Among these were many colleges and universities partially 
or completely gutted, scores of high schools and hundreds of 
grammar schools, and finally numberless churches in which Chris- 
tian teaching was carried on in Sunday school classes and on 
weekdays. In the face of all these losses, which we have only 
begun in part to replace, what is our world responsibility for 
Christian teaching? How shall we raise year after year the funds 
necessary to support this great world enterprise of Christian 
teaching, how shall we put it into the hearts of our youth to be 
willing to go out in the Cause of Christian teaching to the ends of 
the earth, how shall we instil the missionary concern and passion 
unless we who are Christian teachers, and teachers of teachers, 
put missions into our teaching! 

All this is another way of saying that missions and Christian 
teaching are no more inseparable than are evangelism and Chris- 
tian teaching. The one is the handmaiden of the other. If we 
always remembered this, how much more of missions there would 
be in our Christian teaching! And how much more effective our 
missionary efforts could be in any land if we were utilizing fully 
the methods and the resources of Christian education! 

Because Christian education is a world task, how grateful we 
as Christian educators in this country ought to be that we are not 
alone concerned about Christian teaching. Does it not thrill you 
to know that missionary teachers and leaders in many lands are 
eagerly, wisely, and prayerfully planting Sunday Schools, Chris- 
tian schools, and Christian colleges? Thank God that we are not 
alone in espousing Christian teaching as a world task. 

Because Christian education is a world task, it is too big for 
any one of our denominations to undertake by itself. Can we not 
take satisfaction in the fact that 42 sister denominations of 
Protestantism in America, comprising over 90% of American 
Protestantism, are giving themselves to the same task, out of 
love to the same Saviour? And they are doing their cooperative 
planning in the bonds of Christian love. The day of little-minded 
sectarianism is largely past—the attitude which caused the church 
clerk in Burlington, Vermont to record more than 100 years ago: 
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“Thank God we have a church bell 761 pounds heavier than any 
church bell in town!” Let every man and woman and youth thrill 
to this fact: What the International Council has been able to 
accomplish through the Protestant bodies cooperating in a nation- 
wide program of Christian teaching is beyond our power to com- 
pute. Through various programs of vacation church schools and 
weekday religious education millions of American children have 
been reached with the Gospel teaching. Millions more have had a 
better training and more competent teaching than otherwise would 
have been available. The National Christian Teaching Mission, 
now sponsored cooperatively by the International Council and the 
Federal Council of Churches is carrying into communities which 
desire it, a community-wide Protestant program of educational 
evangelism. The results of these Christian Teaching Missions are 
among the most hopeful, tangible evidence of a spiritual revival 
which can be found in America today. 

Because Christian teaching is a world task, it is too big a 
job for the churches of any continent. Can we not be grateful for 
the widening ministeries and influence of the World Council of 
Christian Education until recently known over the years as the 
World Sunday School Association. Five thousand and more, 
eager devoted leaders and teachers and friends of Christian teach- 
ing will gather from almost every nation on this globe to attend 
the World Conference on Christian Education in Toronto in 
August, 1950. Who can guess what new visions may be kindled 
there, or who can foretell what new depths of concern and passion 
may be born there for the Cause of Christian Teaching as a 
world task?! 

And is anything more needed on this earth than a rebirth 
of that vision in our own hearts and its implications concerning 
our responsibility for Christian Teaching right here in our own 
land? It is well to point to the gains and to the victories of the 
ministries of Christian Teaching from 1800 to 1925; but what 
about the out-running tide of interest and concern for Christian 
Teaching in the last twenty-five years? What are we to think and 
do concerning the more than one-half of America’s youth who are 
now unreached with any kind of religious teaching? Are we to 
do nothing concerning the fact that never was there less of the 
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truth and vital influences of religion in public education in Amer- 
ica than now? Because of our denominational envies and short- 
sightedness, we have permitted and often abetted the almost com- 
plete divorcement of religion and education in our land. We must 
find a way to reverse this process. 

Unless wise spiritually-minded and educationally competent 
leaders of religious education find a way to accomplish in real 
measure the end which our forefathers had in mind in founding 
our public schools, which were thoroughly impregnated with 
religious idealism and content, theological extremists and enthu- 
siasts ill-prepared to give sound solutions will further complicate 
the problem and confuse our people by their proposals. What 
folly and tragedy if through lack of wise, consecrated leaders we, 
who represent the great body of cooperative-minded Protestantism 
permit divisive dogmatism to press bitter conflict back, not only 
into our congregations, but also through our communities! For 
this will be the inevitable accompaniment of the spread of the 
movement to set up creedally-based schools, competitive with our 
American public school system. 

We must find a way to infuse public aan with authentic 
religious (not sectarian) teaching and influence. 

Thus we all rejoice in the setting up by the International 
Council of a committee on “Religion in Public Education.” It is 
an important step in the right direction. The work of this com- 
mittee ought to be given every support as it undertakes its duties 
with a sense of urgency. 

From founding days till now, Protestantism in America has 
provided the primary bulwark of support and encouragement to 
the American public school system. Protestantism has a right to 
expect sympathetic and friendly leadership from the public schools 
in helping to solve this problem of putting religion into public 
education effectively. 

So we hail with gratitude the efforts which some of our pub- 
lic school leaders are now making to grapple with this difficult, 
delicate problem—efforts for example, such as are being made by 
the public school leaders in Kentucky using the counsel of our 
friend and colleague, Dr. William C. Bower. 

Do we not need the rekindling of vision of ours as a world 
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task if we are to free ourselves as religious educators from the 
enervating rationalizations in which we indulge, by which we 
justify ourselves that we are not reaching as many of America’s 
children as our fathers did proportionately, because we are more 
anxious to do a better job with those whom we are reaching. Of 
course we must do a better job; but also we must reach more, or 
our America will become a pagan land. How long does it take 
for a nation to become pagan? One hundred years? Fifty years? 
Did you think our liberties and institutions of soul freedom were 
posted in the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution ? 
Do we not understand that they are rooted only as deeply as the 
ideas, the attitudes and the character of the growing children and 
youth of our land?! 

The Nazis thought it was important enough to get a national 
and a continent-wide revolution to use the “strategy of teaching” 
to reach every boy and girl every week with Nazi teaching. Do 
we have less of a national and world vision of our task under 
our Christ than did the followers of Hitler? Do we care less 
about reaching our youth for our Lord and Saviour than they 
cared about indoctrinating their youth with loyalty to their great 
Fuehrer? This is not just another job that you and I have, as so 
many others have their job. My friends, ours is a world task under 
a divine commission: “Go ye into all the world and teach. . . .” 

When Wendell Wilkie returned from his historic globe-gird- 
ling tour in the hour of his nation’s greatest danger to declare that 
ours is “One World,” he then said that the first, most important 
fact he discovered were the “reservoirs of good will that had been 
dug by mission hospitals and Christian schools.” He stated these 
reservoirs of good will were overflowing and sending their life- 
giving significance and influence to many populations and races. 
He declared these influences, to change the figure of speech, were 
binding our world together. After discussing this visit to the 
countries around the Mediterranean and in the Near East—after 
naming admirals, generals, and statesmen with whom he talked, 
he then went on to say in his volume One World. “that it is no 
exaggeration to say that Bayard Dodge (of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut) gave me more hope and confidence in the 
future of these regions than all the others combined.” 
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Last year when Bayard Dodge retired from the presidency 
of the University of Beirut, it was reported that fifteen of the 
representatives of the nations of the Near East who sat in posi- 
tions of leadership in the conferences of the United Nations, were 
his pupils and a number of others had come directly under his 
teaching and influence. So! Even now the world in which you 
and your children are to live in the next few years is dependent 
upon the attitudes and the judgments that will be made in part 
by the men who came under the influence of this Christian teacher ! 


You see, Christian Teaching playing its influences into the 
life of a boy growing up in America, and in the life of a young 
man continuing his studies in college, and Christian Teaching 
espoused by that young man as a world task set into motion those 
influences which made Wendell Wilkie say in substance, When 
the history of our modern world is written and the vital influence 
which played through it are understood, it will be discovered that 
Bayard Dodge and other Christian teachers like him, have woven 
the strands that are holding our world together. 

How could this young man graduating from an American 
university know the way in which God would use him if he would 
only dedicate himself to the world task of Christian teaching? He 
couldn’t. But he devoted himself to that world task in faith. How 
can you know or measure the way in which God can work through 
you, through your ministry of Christian teaching to the fulfillment 
of his holy purpose across the years and the world around if you 
will only give him a chance? Who can tell or imagine how God 
may be able to use this great company of teachers, leaders and 
Christians if the vision of our World Task can only be on the 
altar of our hearts as a kindling flame!!! Therein lies our chal- 
lenge and our assurance. For while ours is a world task, our faith 
is in Him, who commissions us, saying: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations . . . and lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” 


* * * * XK * 


Men outnumber women 3 to 1 in the Nation’s Colleges and 
Universities. 
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REPORT OF THE 
COLLEGE DAY COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL PROTESTANT COUNCIL ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Hotel Commodore, New York, January 13, 1949 


One year ago today in the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, an informative well-rounded discussion was held under 
the direction of NPCHE setting forth the possibilities of a Na- 
tional Christian College Day. A lively interest was in evidence. 
As a result of the favorable reaction to that presentation a Com- 
mittee was appointed by the NPCHE to study the whole matter 
and report back to this annual meeting with specific recommenda- 
tions. 

Your Committee has reviewed literature and programs now 
in use by member denominations, and conferred with college presi- 
dents and Board secretaries relative to their interest in such a na- 
tional observance. These findings have been reported on two occa- 
sions to the Executive Committee of the NPCHE so that it has 
been aware of the mind of the Committee as it proceeded. 

Your Committee respectfully makes the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. That a National Christian College Day be established with all 
member denominations invited to cooperate; that the date be 
the second Sunday after Easter except when this would place 
the observance in May, in which case it will be held the first 
Sunday after Easter; that April 23, 1950, (Easter of that year 
will be April 9) mark the inauguration of this national observ- 
ance. 

2. That the official name shall be National Christian College Day, 
at which time we shall urge all of our churches to give recog- 
nition to this day and precede it, where possible, with a cele- 
bration of National Christian College Week in the Church, the 
College and the Community. 

3. The objectives are as follows: 
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a. To set forth the distinctive genius of the Christian College 
and Christian Educational Institutions. 

b. To awaken the interest of a large number of choice stu- 
dents in attending Christian colleges. 

c. To inform the public of the large contribution made to our 
national life by the Christian College, and to help church 
members to know the schools of their own denominations 
and to recognize the important contributions which they are 
making to its life. 

d. To increase financial support for our colleges by a clear 
presentation of their needs, and to provide opportunities for 
special offerings which may be used not only for the church 
colleges, but for student religious foundation work on other 
campuses, when so designated by the denomination. 

e. To enlist the participation of service clubs and community 
agencies and develop a nation-wide publicity support of the 
observance utilizing all of the media available for such an 
enterprise. 

To implement the College Day idea and. demonstrate how its 

promotion might function, it is recommended that a round- 

table discussion be held at this hour to set forth what might 
be termed typical promotion : 

a On the National Level—Dr. Boyd M. McKeown 

b On the Denominational Level—Dr. Paul C. Carter 

c On the Congregational Level—Dr. Gordon W. Mattice 

d On the College Level—Dr. A. R. Keppel 

That a budget of at least $5,000 be set up for promotion pur- 

poses for the first year, and that an appeal be made to the mem- 

ber boards. 

That a small Promotion Committee be established to give lead- 

ership in the preparation of literature, setting up suggestions 

for national, denominational and congregational promotion; 
that the members of this Committee be Dr. Boyd M. Mc- 

Keown, Chairman; Dr. Paul C. Carter, and Dr. Gordon W. 

Mattice, with the authority to coopt other from our member- 

ship as they are needed. 

That the Commission of Christian Higher Education of the 

Association of American Colleges be informed of our action 
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and be invited to share in whatever ways they can in this large 
undertaking. 
. That the ICRE, Federal Council, The New National Council 
of Churches, Council of Church Women, The Foreign Mission 
Conference, and The Home Missions Council and The Mis- 
sionary Education Movement be informed of our action and 
asked to cooperate in keeping this proposed day clear for the 
Christian college. 
. That denominational College Presidents’ Associations be asked 
to study ways and means by which they can cooperate, and 
that a group of Christian College Presidents be invited to 
find ways to implement this program in their own States and 
communities. 
Respectfully submitted 

Roegert W. GiBson 

Pau C. CARTER 

A. R. Kepper 

Boyp M. McKeown 

Gorpon W. MartIce 

RayMOND KISTLER 


Note: All recommendations were affirmed. 


TOWARD A NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE DAY 
AND COLLEGE WEEK 
Its Promotion on the National Level 


By Boyp M. McKErown 
Methodist Board of Education 


It has been said that “In onion there is strength” and, like 


some other misquoted proverbs this version is not without its 
force. It is with the proverb in its original form that we are con- 
cerned. Certainly there is a pyramiding strength in numbers and 
it is still true that “One shall chase a thousand and two shall put 
ten thousand to flight.” A cumulative force attaches to interde- 
nominational efforts, and projects cooperatively sponsored by the 
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churches have been sufficient in number to establish this fact. The 
United Negro College Fund is a case in point. 


In one form or another several denominations make use of 
the college day idea and it should be said at the outset that these 
groups should be encouraged to continue their present observances 
and even the present names for such observances, with perhaps 
the addition of some unifying sub-title as, eg., “In cooperation 
with (or a part of) National Christian College Day and College 
Week.” Each denomination, or possibly each area body within the 
denomination, should decide whether or not an offering should be 
authorized and for what purposes receipts from the offering should 


be used. 


Another matter of denominational policy would have to do 
with the scope of interests benefitting from the College Day ob- 
servance. In some churches only colleges and universities related 
to the denomination would be included while in many others the 
program of student religious work on tax-supported campuses 
would be a big emphasis in the “Day’s” promotion. 


The approach to a College Day observance under the spon- 
sorship of this National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
would be far easier and more effective than are the various ap- 
proaches now made by individual denominations. Countless new 
channels of assistance would be opened up. Radio time, for ex- 
ample, would be more easily obtained; coverage in daily and 
weekly newspapers would be facilitated and editorial support in 
some of these papers would not be too remote a possibility. Men- 
tion has been made of the possible aid of service clubs, especially 
in connection with a “College Week” observance. College movies 
might be produced for local churches and if we are lucky we 
might even induce the movie-makers to produce and distribute one 
or more movie shorts for showing in commercial houses. I can 
imagine a very interesting and effective shot, for instance, por- 
traying some picture star or other outstanding public figure, pay- 
ing tribute to his or her alma mater and representing it as typical 
of the hundreds of church-related colleges of America which 
abundantly deserve the support they are asking in connection with 
the forthcoming National Christian College emphasis. 
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A much greater impact could be made upon the church press 
than is now possible. Special “National Christian College Day” 
numbers of most church papers could probably be obtained. Special 
literature and posters embodying the best in artistic design and 
in popular appeal would be parts of the promotion on the national 
level. 


Other activities on that level might include: obtaining and 
using in nation-wide publicity endorsements of the “Day” or 
“Week” and of the whole cause of Christian Higher Education, 
from National leaders; preparation of sermon helps; presenting 
the record of the Christian college in church leadership on all 
levels; and giving publicity to the contributions of Christian Col- 
leges to national and world leadership. By way of showing the 
outstanding quality and the large quantity of such leadership a 
special brochure might be issued devoted to the church college 
alumni now in responsible posts in Washington. 


Obviously the success of National Christian College Week 
and College Day will be measured not on the National level but 
by the results obtained in local churches and in the changed atti- 
tudes and interests and appreciations on the part of individual 
members of these local congregations. The achievement of that 
success will be dependent upon the degree of active cooperation 
and participation obtained from: (1) Top church officials; (2) 
Their subordinate officers, all down the line; (3) Denominational 
Boards of Education; (4) Important and powerful church bodies, 
as associations, conventions, synods, presbyteries, conferences, and 
the like; (5) Key church men who are personally influential but 
who do not necessarily hold official positions in their churches; 
(6) The church and secular press; and finally, (7) The church- 
related colleges themselves. 
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The Observance of College Day on the 


Denominational Level 
By Pau C. CARTER 


Board of Education and Publication 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


The observance of Baptist Education Day is one of the best 


established events on the annual calendar of Northern Baptists. 
Under the leadership of the Baptist Board of Education and in 
cooperation with the sixty-three schools, colleges and seminaries 
related to it, our denomination has been setting aside a Sunday for 
this observance each year since 1920. During the past few years, 
particularly since the inauguration of the New Development Pro- 
gram in the spring of 1942, extensive publicity has inspired North- 
ern Baptists in the thirty-four states served by this denomination 
to use this observance as an occasion for becoming better ac- 
quainted with the achievements, services, opportunities and needs 
of our schools, colleges, seminaries and university pastors. 

Although we feel that our special publicity and promotional 
campaign for this observance has brought thoroughly gratifying 
results, we welcome the opportunity to develop this emphasis in 
the future with the added background of National College Day. 
It is our belief that we will need to continue to give strong support 
to this observance within our denomination. We would plan to 
pursue each of the promotional steps that we have found to be 
effective in the past and would continue to explore added promo- 
tional and publicity procedures that would be designed to inspire 
each church and each family to join in the observance. 

It is not our impression that the launching of a nation-wide 
interdenominational observance of College Day would lessen our 
obligation to do all we can for this observance as a denominational 
Board of Education. In other words, we would be fearful of los- 
ing much that we have gained in this annual observance of Baptist 
Education Day were we to relax our fairly strong promotional 
program in support of it on the assumption that a general nation- 
wide interdenominational approach would make the denomina- 
tional approach unnecessary. 
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It is our belief, on the other hand, that the national inter- 
church observance of College Day could provide the kind of pub- 
licity background that would make our denominational observance 
very much more significant and impressive. For one thing, our 
whole denominational emphasis would be related to the national 
observance to the extent that our posters and other publicity 
would, doubtless, read : 


BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY 
observed in conjunction with 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE DAY 


This would give our churches the same feeling of broad fellowship 
they experience in the observance of World Communion Sunday. 
At the same time, however, it would preserve for our constituency 
the traditional experience of pointing up the responsibility of us- 
ing this occasion to study and become more appreciative of our 
distinctive educational heritage and the present educational sys- 
tem represented by it. 


How the National Observance Will Help the Denomination 


1. The denominations will find common interest in the ob- 
jectives set forth in the national observance. In other words, we 
should experience a sense of added strength merely by the fact 
that several denominations are joining in a common interest for 
this observance. 

2. By virtue of the national and interdenominational scope 
of the observance, a strong program of newspaper and radio pub- 
licity should become available. This would probably enhance the 
publicity opportunities of the participating denominations. For 
example, releases issued by the Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples, 
Methodists and other denominations announcing their part in the 
observance would be given better space by virtue of their relation- 
ship to the national event. 

3. While we have emphasized our belief that the principal 
responsibility for promoting this observance must continue to rest 
with the denomination, there are, undoubtedly, certain promotional 
steps that can be pursued jointly. Such steps might include: 
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a. The issuing of national releases to newspapers. 

b. The scheduling of national radio time. 

c. The publishing of a general poster. 

d. The supplying of feature articles for national maga- 
zines. 

e. Preparation of a folder setting forth the objectives of 
the event and indicating the ways in which it can be ob- 

served. 

Another paper in this panel will present in much more detail 
the national publicity and promotional program that is envisioned. 
Our point here, however, is that even as limited a national cam- 
paign as has been outlined above ought to bring considerable 
strength to the observance within the denominational constituency. 
The extent of the national campaign will depend in large measure 
on the amount of money that can be made available for that phase 
of the observance. 


The Denomination’s Responsibility in Promoting 
the Observance 


We indicate here principally the promotional steps which our 
Baptist Board has been pursuing in the observance of Baptist 
Education Day. As we have already stated, it is our impression 
that all of these activities would have to be continued in order for 
us to make the most of National Christian College Day within our 
own constitutency. We list these procedures here as growing out 
of our own experience and as indicating what we would assume 
might be the pattern that other denominations would want to 
follow in order to realize the full benefit from the national observ- 
ance. 

1. Re-stating objectives—Although there will be certain ob- 
jectives announced by the national observance, we think it will 
be helpful to think through exactly what it is we want to accom- 
plish as we ask the pastors, students, parents, colleges, student 
workers and laymen to join in the observance. Such a list of ob- 
jectives, for example, might include the following: 

a. To make our constituency of one and one half million 
Baptists better aware of our sixty-three schools, colleges and 
seminaries, and more appreciative of the fine work they are doing. 
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b. To bring Northern Baptists into a broader appreciation 
of the ministry of our university pastors and state student secre- 
taries, who aid student groups on the campuses of over one hun- 
dred state and independent colleges and universities. 

c. To influence larger numbers of Baptist high school stu- 
dents to plan for college, and to choose a Christian college. 

d. To cause the schools, colleges, seminaries, university pas- 
tor centers and all Baptist student groups to become more inter- 
ested in the church and to make Baptist Education Day an occa- 
sion of rendering services to the churches. 

2. Research—It has been our custom to begin our prepara- 
tion for each year’s observance by entering into correspondence 
several months in advance of the event with college presidents, 
university pastors, outstanding laymen and pastors of a number 
of churches to discover what new emphases, objectives, promo- 
tional and program features they would like to see injected into 
the observance. From the responses to this correspondence, we 
have drawn a great deal of resource material, particularly in the 
form of quotable statements concerning the importance of the 
Christian college in today’s world. This sort of material has aided 
us in preparing the Handbook to be mentioned later and in supply- 
ing material for speeches, sermons and deputation groups. 

3. The Handbook on Observance—Each year we make the 
preparation of our Handbook on Observance of Baptist Educa- 
tion Day one of the truly important publications of the Board. It 
inclides sections on such subjects as these: 

What is Baptist Education Day? 

How to Observe Baptist Education Day. 

Follow-up Suggestions. 

The National Scholarship and Loan Fund. 

Needs for Ministerial Leadership. 

Student Work on the Campuses of State and Independent 

Universities. 

Know your Baptist-related Schools. 

(uotable Statements about Christian Education. 

Lists of University Pastors and Student Workers. 

Listings of Baptist-related Educational Institutions. 

Last-Minute Pointers on the Observance. 
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The publication is attractively illustrated, not merely a mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheet. 

4. Resource Materiali—In addition to the Handbook on 
techniques, we issue an accompanying publication designed to 
supply an abundance of inspirational, informative and resource 
material for the preparation of sermons, addresses and deputation 
teams. Last year this booklet was an attractive brochure entitled 
GATEWAY TO LEADERSHIP, and covered the subject of 
“Recruitment for Christian Service.” 

5. The promotional schedule and material included the fol- 
lowing items: 

a. Advance correspondence to 6,000 pastors, the colleges, 
university pastors and other leaders calling attention to 
the date and inviting them to make early preparation for 
the observance. 

The publishing of a poster. 

National releases to the press and radio. 

Special articles in various denominational papers. 
Questionnaire on plans for observance. 

Mailing of packets to more than 9,000 including the pas- 
tors, student counselors, colleges, et cetera. These packets 
included the Handbook and resource booklet. 

In addition to these steps described above, we carry on 
throughout the year considerable correspondence dealing with this 
obscervance. 

As we have already indicated, it is our intention to develop 
the denominational approach with even greater vigor and effec- 
tiveness and to that end we believe that the proposed observance 
of Christian College Day will provide the background and en- 
thusiasm that will enhance greatly our denomination-wide interest 
in this observance. 


“The College Day Idea on the College Level’ 
By A. R. Keprer 


mean of 


President, Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 


As the administrator of a church-related college, I should like 
to go on record as unequivocally supporting the idea of a National 
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Christian College Day, to be celebrated by all churches of all de- 
nominations, but I should like none the less to voice my enthu- 
siastic support of a National Christian College Week, to be cele- 
brated not only by the churches, but by the colleges themselves 
and by the various educational, social, and civic organizations of 
the numberless communities of our nation. In my judgment, the 
impact of such a joint observance holds limitless opportunity for 
lifting the fundamental place of religion in higher education to its 
proper level of mandatory prominence. And I firmly believe that 
what I am here voicing as the opinion of but one college adminis- 
trator would be subscribed to by a surprisingly unanimous vote 
on the part of all church-related college presidents. I therefore 
trust that this Council will go forward with its plan for the in- 
auguration of such nation-wide observance, beginning with the 
year 1950. 

It seems to me that, with the proper promotion of such a pro- 
ject among the colleges themselves, they would be willing and 
ready to cooperate fully and to contribute much to the success of 
the undertaking. Of the specific ways in which these institutions 
may assist in promoting this enterprise, may I suggest merely the 
following which now come to my mind: 

1. Each college might well set up a list of speakers for the 
occasion. These men and women would be made available to the 
churches and to community organizations to bring pertinent mes- 
sages in behalf of the cause at stake. 

2. Colleges could, individually or collectively, prepare and 
publish brochures or monographs outlining the philosophy, the 
current patterns and the fruits of Christian higher education, mak- 
ing this literature available in quantity to the churches and the 
community organizations in their respective areas. 

3. Likewise, educational institutions could presumably pool 
their efforts in a given locality or region for the purpose of pre- 
paring radio recordings and movie briefs which would carry stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking messages in elaboration of this self- 
safe theme. (Local radio stations would welcome such recordings 
and no doubt neighborhood movie houses could likewise be inter- 
ested in running “shorts”, descriptive of the indispensable values 
of the religious dynamic in the program of higher education. 
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4. Apart from radio recordings as such, colleges might ad- 
vantageously arrange for actual radio programs, such as round 
table discussions, dramatic presentations, and the like, to be broad- 
cast over local stations and even conceivably over national hook- 
ups if professional skill in their production is adequate. 

5. The colleges of a community may also desirably take the 
initiative in arranging suitable programs for such observance in 
the regular civic club meetings of that particular week. And they 
could likewise use their prestige in urging similar observance 
throughout the public schools and in the pertinent meetings of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

6. Not to be underestimated or overlooked, should be the 
observance of this particular week in the colleges themselves, 
through chapel programs, and through group discussions in the 
many different campus organizations. It is even conceivable that 
the Religious Emphasis Week, observed on many college cam- 
puses, may well be shifted in the “time calendar” to correlate with 
this national Christian College Week Observance. 

The foregoing suggests only a few ways in which colleges 
themselves may, and I believe will be enthusiastically anxious to 
cooperate in the promotion of such a national observance. I have 
not here attempted to explore the possibilities, which to my mind 
are equally as real, that lie in the realm of cooperation by state 
councils of church-related colleges: Many states have such or- 
ganizations any many of these would no doubt be ready to go “all- 
out” in the promotion of such an enterprise. 

Let me say again that I think the basic idea is thoroughly 
sound, that it hold limitless opportunity, and that I am confident 
the colleges of the nation, particularly those which are proud to 
call themselves church-related, will whole-heartedly support such a 
project if, in your promotion of the idea, you will make clear to 
them what you wish them to do. 


* *£ *£ KF * * 
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